Tipu’s Tiger - 

its History and Description 

by Arthur W. J. G. Ord-Hume 

PART II 


The following is a description of the piece as it stands today. 
It should be compared with the account contained in the arti¬ 
cle published in The Penny Magazine, and reproduced in full, together 
with notes, at the end of this paper, 

General 

Tipu's Tiger is a relic captured by British troops at the Battle of Ser- 
ingapatam in Mysore in the year 1799. The property ofTipu Sultan, 
it takes the form of a tiger in the act of sinking its fangs into the upper 
chest of a European soldier upon whose body it is crouching. 

When a handle on the left shoulder of the tiger is turned, the man 
appears to produce a continuous wailing, the pitch of the sound being 
regularly modified by his left hand which, by means of an internal 
automaton action, is raised and lowered over his mouth (which is the 
open end of an organ pipe). All the whiles the tiger produces a regular 
grunting sound. 

By opening a hinged panel in the right hand flank of the tiger, a row 
of circular keys or buttons is exposed which, when depressed, sound 
(he pipes of a small two-stop pipe organ built inside the tiger's body. 
A second hinged Hap, mounted above the keyboard, allows free passage 
for the sound of the pipes. The handle must be turned all the while 
if the organ is to be played by hand and while it is being played, the 
wailing of the unfortunate soldier and the grunting of the tiger con¬ 
tinues unabated. 

The body of the tiger 

This is formed in two pieces, a lower pan to which is secured an upper 
portion. Both are hollowed out of a hard timber, the overall average 
thickness of the shell being in the region of 10 to 15 millimetres. The 
style of modelling is a little arbitrary and the likeness to the real tiger 
is not well captured. The tiger is obviously male: the tail is carved from 



Hanging up in the museum at Bangalore is thl9 framed full- 
colour illustration showing the music gallery at the entrance 
to the mosque at Scringapatam. This may have been where 
the tiger was once kept. 
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the solid and is secured into the rear of the lower half of the case by 
awooden spigot and cross-pin joint. Immediately beneath the tail are 
a stylised representation of testicles and, rather confusingly, the two 
stojj control knobs for the pipe organ are placed a few inches lower. 

The upper half of the carcase is pierced in a number of places as part 
ofitsoverall painted design so as to allow the sound of the organ inside 
to emerge as well as to admit plenty of air for the bellows for both organ 
and tiger growl. There are also two horizontal, hinged flaps which fold 
down to reveal the upper part of the organ pipework and, below that, 

- the row of buttons which serves as a keyboard. This upper half of the 
body shell is also pierced with a small hole at a position above and in 
line with a hook attached to the main organ bellows reservoir so that 
the upper board of the reservoir could be lifted by a string attached 
thereto and passing out of the tiger's back through this hole. 

The feet that the bellows, described in detail further on, have restrain¬ 
ing straps to limit the lift of the reservoir board as well as the usual 
type of overblow spill valve implies that this could be done. It would, 
however, be impossible to pump wind in this manner using the bellows 
ai at present installed. 

The top half of the body shell is supported to and secured by two 
structural ribs attached within the lower half of the tiger's body at the 
shoulders and two shorter one at the rear end. These ribs at the front 
serve also to provide a support for the transverse shaft which, when 
turned by the handle, drives the automaton action of the soldier and 
operates his scream, pumps wind for the main organ bellows and 
operates the growl of the tiger. The growl comes from a very special 
organ pipe and separate bellows. This component is not attached to 
the body in any way but is a simple sub-assembly which just rests in 
two slots provided in the interior frame and is located at the front by 
a roughly-hewn recess in a cross-piece situated more or less between 
the eyes. 

An interesting feature is that the entire body of the tiger being hollow, 
when the upper portion of the body is removed, it is possible to see 
down through the top of the tiger's head and out through its mouth. 
At the same time, by crouching down level with the face of the unfor¬ 
tunate European soldier, one can see partially into the tiger’s open 
mouth and past its fangs which are planted firmly in the soldier’s neck. 
To add a further degree of realism to this, inside the tiger’s hollow head 
is affixed a carved piece of wood which forms a quite separate tongue. 
Originally this was probably coloured red. 

The figure of the European soldier 

This is formed of numerous pieces of wood glued together from which 
the body has been carved. The figure’s left upper arm is hollowed out 
for a connecting rod which is attached to the forearm. This is pivotally 
attached so that it can move the hand up and down so that the lowest 
part of each cycle puts the upper part of the palm over the mouth. 

Within a large cavity inside the chest is affixed a simple see-saw form 
of bellows of the type commonly associated with small church and 
chamber barret organs. This unit was found to have affixed to it the 
trade card of Henry Willis Jnr and the date 15th April 1953 together 
with an inscription [see section on Pipework]. There is no doubt that 
this whole system of operation is anything but original as will be ex¬ 
plained later on. The centre board of this bellows unit is screwed at 
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Top left: General view of the instrument 
with the top half of the body shell remov¬ 
ed. Note the long flap open to reveal the 
keyboard. On the workbench by the right 
shoulder of the soldier is the small organ- 
barrel-type cog with the four vanes for 
operating the grunt pipe. 

Above: The grunt bellows shaped to fit in¬ 
side the tiger’s head. 

Left: View on the rear end of the instru¬ 
ment showing the two stop slider knobs. 
Also visible are the iron stand-off brackets 
which support the keyboard above the 
pallet chest. 

Bottom left: Detail of the present 
pipework and bellows assembly. Note the 
lead weight which has been removed to 
reveal earlier and older screw holes. Note 
also the relief pallet and the unusual ad¬ 
dition of reservoir restraint straps. 

Below: The hingedibrcarm of the soldier 
showing how it shades the mouth, itself 
formed by the mouth of the wail pipe. 















the forward end to a wooden block into which is inserted the foot of 
a long brass organ pipe which extends up through the neck and is so 
bent that it terminates in an oval shaped opening which forms the open 
mouth between the lips of the figure. 

The upper part of the bellows comprises a normal leather-hinged 
board } so as to create a wind reservoir. It is hinged at the rear and the 
forward end carries a roughly-shaped lead weight. This board carries 
the Willis visiting card (which it obviously pre-dates) and inscription 
(referred to earlier) and my own note from 1970. 

The see-saw feeders are called upon to operate the arm linkage as 
well as to pump wind. The left side of the rear feeder carries a connec¬ 
ting rod which passes up through a slot in the rear left front edge of 
the hinged panel which closes over the chest cavity |this is more ap¬ 
parent from the illustration, Figure 2|. 

The same left side of the forward feeder carries a connecting rod which 
passes up the hollowed-out arm to the elbow joint. This feeder thus 
has a considerable off-centre mechanical load applied to it during use 
and, since the centre hinge oFthe see-saw was nothing more substan¬ 
tial than the normal leather strip hinge which is ample for this type 
of feeder in normal application, the hinge had torn and the vee-shaped 
leather sides has consequently been called upon to resist an additional 
twisting force: these had split as a result. When I worked on this part 
in 1970 | the date of my work was 1st August 1970], I recovered the 
bellows in entirety and took the opportunity to make and fit mechanical 
centre hinges of brass in order to accommodate this function. 

One of the consequences of this form of operation is that the 
automaton action has allowed the hand to strike the nose of the figure. 
A felt pad is somewhat arbitrarily located on the upper palm of the 
hand to attempt to avoid this. 

• On the question oforiginality, it is almost certain that the organ pipe 
which terminates in ihe mouth ofthc figure is original: its shape would 
indeed make it difficult to remove or replace. The bellows system at 
present fitted is certainly not an original feature. The article in The 
Penny Magazine quoted in full at the end ofthis section, makes reference 
to the operating of the cry of the soldier by a “wire" and the arm work¬ 
ing by a “siring". These could be suitable lay terms employed by the 
journalist concerned, yet nevertheless if this be the case, then they seem 
out of character in a piece of writing which is otherwise so detailed 
and informative as regards other aspects of the instrument. 

What is equally uncertain is whether the automaton action of the 
arm was intended to work in such a poorly-contrived manner. The posi¬ 
tioning of the reciprocator (or “wire") seems to be original judging from 
the positioning of the slot in the door to the chest cavity. Was there 
some now-lost transverse beam which connected the bottom ofthis 
rod to the arm linkage bypassing the see-saw feeder? The slightly off- 
centre positioning of the bellows within the cavity plus the copious 
space available to the left side would have provided plenty of room for 
such a feature. The original bellows could have been, and most pro¬ 
bably were, much larger and thus of considerably greater capacity: 
evidence of their need to provide more wind is provided in the notes 
following The Penny Magazine article. 

From this and The Penny Magazine article, it seems that the original 
operating principle was discarded at some time after 1835 in favour 
of the unrealistic and continuous wailing made possible by using see¬ 
saw feeders, and that the arm linkage was another modern addition. 

The door which closes this cavity is secured by a single eye and clasp 
catch. However, it is only possible to open the door fully by removing 
the tiger from the the figure of the soldier. Before this can be done, 



Enlarged illustration of an East India Company silver coin from 
a recent auction catalogue. Value two mohurs, 1854, showing 
a lion. 


the upper end of the see-saw bellows connecting rod has to be discon¬ 
nected from the crankshaft in the tiger and then care has to be taken 
to lift the tiger vertically until the connecting rod can pass out through 
the small opening between the tiger's from paws which aligns with 
the recess in the chest cavity door of the figure. The attachment of the 
tiger to the figure of the soldier is by means of four very large, long 
woodscrews which pass straight down through the tiger's paws into 
the soldier. In this respect, the execution of the piece is somewhat crude¬ 
ly executed since there appears to have been no attempt to conceal these 
fixings. 


Woods used in manufacture 

It has not been possible to conduct a detailed analysis of all the wood 
in the piece. The carcase is formed from timber which has been work¬ 
ed to make a thin shell-like exterior to the tiger which is painted exter¬ 
nally and hewn on the inside to an average of about halfa inch. Following 
the extensive damage to this carcase, much of the bare wood inside has 
been sealed with reinforcing scrim. The lower half of the tiger shows 
exposed surface on the inside and this is a darkish timber as yet uniden¬ 
tified. As for the organwork, this includes mahogany, rosewood, ash 
and oak. One of the two stop knobs has what seems to be an original 
turned wooden knob of rosewood: the other knob is a rather carelessly 
inserted modern brass replacement. 

It has proved equally impossible to determine the timber from which 
the body of the European is made but it is probably the same wood 
as the tiger. The style of woodwork is relatively coarse and the effects 
of age and many years ofhapazard storage have now revealed some of 
the joints between the various pieces of timber from which, for exam¬ 
ple, limbs were laminated. 
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Decoration of the entire piece 

The style and finish of the painting of both the tiger and the figure 
of the man are considered to be most definitely Indian and appear in 
keeping with other and contemporary work of a similar kind. 

The organ mechanism 

The organ consists of a simple pallet chest to which is mounted a sound¬ 
board on three bearers between which run two sliders. Upon this there 
is mounted two ranks of metal pipes. The timber used in the chest ap- 
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Above: With the top cover of the instru¬ 
ment removed one can look down inside 
as in this picture which reveals the bass 
end of the keyboard and plpechest. Note 
the strange black marks on the circular 
ivory buttons which serve as keys. The 
crankshaft has a wide gap to accom¬ 
modate the side-by-side attachment of the 
two reciprocators, one for the main 
bellows and the other for the see-saw 
bellows in the chest of the soldier. This 
reciprocator also serves to operate the 
automaton arm movement. 


Right: When the tiger b unbolted from the 
soldier, a small hinged door can be open¬ 
ed in his chest to reveal the sec-saw 
bellows. Just visible at the top of this 
chamber can be seen the foot end of the 
wail pipe which bends round to the 
soldier’s mouth. To its right can be seen 
the arm link and return spring, this lat¬ 
ter being a later addition. The cards on 
the bellows are those of (a) Henry Willis 
and (b) Arthur Ord-Hume. Both record 
details of work carried out in the past. 
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Left: View looking from the head of the 
tiger towards the tail showing the small 
wooden cogwheel which is driven by the 
worm gear on the crank. The four iron 
vanes engage the lifting piece of the grunt 
pipe (see illustration below). An unusual 
and unexplained characteristic of this 
assembly is that, as is clearly seen In this 
view, two opposing vanes arc set at a pro¬ 
nounced angle to the axis. The hard 
leather packing beneath the axis 19 part 
of the restoration carried out recently to 
make good excessive wear. Also in this 
view can be seen the crankshaft with its 
very wide throw together with the central 
land which separates the two 
reciprocators. The main bellows has been 
removed for this picture (as has been the 
grunt pipe) so only the soldier’s wail 
bellows reciprocator ft in place. 


Right: The grunt pipe is located in the 
lower part ofthc tiger’s head by means of 
a square-sectioned cross-member seen 
centre foreground notched into the body. 
In this view, the iron spoon-shaped lifting 
piece has engaged one of the four cog¬ 
wheel vanes and is in the process ofltfting 
the lead-weighted grunt-pipe. As the 
wheel turns, so the spoon will slip off the 
vane, allowing the grunt-pipe to fall 
against its fixed lower-board or reservoir, 
discharging the air to form the grunting 
sound. 

Below: A view of the same assembly look¬ 
ing forward, again with bellows and grunt- 
pipe removed. 


Bottom right: the cog and its four iron 
vanes mounted in its little carrier. 
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The construction of the whole machine u very rude,aod it Ts jrobably nuicli 
older than (lie age of Tippoo, Tha machinery, though not of ucat workmanship, it simple and ingenious in corn 
trivuncc. Tlicrc U a handle ou Lite animal'd slioulder which turns b spindle and crank within the body, ami is 
made to appear os one of the black stripes of the akin. To this crank is fastened a wire, which rites and falls by 
turning the crank: the wire passes down from the tiga- between bis fore-jawi into the man's chest, where it works 
a pair of bellows, which forces tbc air through a pipe with a sort of whistle, terminating in the man's mouth. Tlie 
pipe U covered by the man's turnl; Imt at Lite moment when, by the action of tlie crank, the m> is forced tinvugli 
the pipe, a rfritig lending from tlie bellows pal Ik a small Irvti connected with the urm, which works on a hinge at 
the elbuw ; the arm rises ia a manner which tlie artist intended to (how supplication ; the land is lifted from tire 
luoutli, and a cry is fieurd : the cry is repeated as often as the handle is turned; uml while this process is going 
on, on endless screw on the shaft turns a worm-wheel llowly round, which is lumisbcd witli four levers or wipers; 
each of there levers alternately iiJls up another and huger pir of hcIWs in tire head of the tiger. When by Lite 
action of one of there four levers tlie bellows ore Kited up in their full height, the lever, in continuing to turn, 
passes by the bellows, and the upper board being loaded with a large piece of lead, falls down ou a sudden and 
forces the air violently through two loud-tonal pipes terminating in the auimal's mouth, and differing by the 
interval of a fifth. This produces a harsh growL Tbemm >n the meantime continues his screaming or wkutlino * 
and, after u dozen cries the growl U repeated. \froui Knight] 


pears to be oak and mahogany. Supporting the pipes at a position above 
their mouths is a mahogany pipe-rack on four turned wooden standoffs. 
This pipe-rack is modern as are the standofTs. There is a handwritten 
inscription in ink on the Lower surface of the pipe-rack which reads 
"underneath” 

The two ranks of pipes, each comprising eighteen notes, are nominally 
of4ft pitch and are unisons - i.e. corresponding pipes in each register 
make sounds of the same musical pitch. This is an unusual layout for 
a pipe organ although while selecting the two stops together results 
in more sound and hence a louder efTect, there is also detectable a slight 
beat between the pipes so creating a celeste efTect. In the absence of 
knowledge of 18th century Indian pipework, it is considered likely that 
as so much work has been done on the pipework over the yean including 
the making of 18 new ones, this characteristic may be more an acci¬ 
dent of tuning than an intentional feature. 

Another unusual feature is that both ranks of pipes stand on sliders 
so that it is possible to silence the organ completely. Whereas in con¬ 
ventional pipe organs the stops are put on wind by drawing out the 
stop-knob, on this organ when the stop knobs, which are attached direct¬ 
ly to the ends of the sliders, are drawn out, the stop is silent: the knobs 
must be pushed in in order that the pipes may respond to the action 
of the keys. 

A feature ofthe chest is that both the underside of the soundboard 
and the recesses for the stop slides are deeply grooved. These grooves 
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are provided to prevent the running of wind from one pipe hole to 
another and they are normally only found under the soundboard. Here, 
however, we find the underside ofthe soundboard deeply incised while 
the stop slides run in channels deeply grooved on each side and bet¬ 
ween each hole. 

The keyboard is unique in construction for, instead of keys of the 
conventional form, there are square ivory buttons whose upper por¬ 
tions are lathe-turned into circular form. Each of these buttons has a 
black spot situated somewhere on its surface and generally off-centre. 
The purpose of these spots has not been determined and they appear 
to be placed in no regular pattern with regard to available musical in¬ 
terval, These buttons are each spring-loaded in a mahogany rail so that 
they give the impression of being hinged at the forward edge. Under 
each button is a simple short sticker which directly depresses a hinged 
pallet within the chest so allowing wind to pass to the selected pipe. 

Due to the proximity of the keyboard to the main chest, this form 
of direct action is both practical and convenient and the keyboard itself 
is supported directly over the chest on iron brackets. 

Wind for the chest fcmers the organ at the extreme treble end where 
there is a transverse hollow wind trunk fitted across the width of the 
tiger body. This is very much on the lines of barrel-organ practice and 
nfay not be original. The chest is secured to this with one long 
woodscrew and another long woodscrew fixes the bass end of the chest 
by the forepart of the tiger. 
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Attached to this wind trunk and running parallel with the organ 
behind it is the main bellows assembly which provides wind for play¬ 
ing the organ by hand. This is of perfectly conventional late 18ih/car* 
ly 19th century design and construction with one diagonal feeder 
pumping wind into a diagonal bellows reservoir from whence the air 
is admitted to the wind trunk and thence into the organ chest. The 
reservoir is placed on top of the centre board and is hinged at the for¬ 
ward end of the tiger, the bass end of the organ. The feeder is placed 
underneath the centre board and is hinged at the rear, treble end just 
short of the wind trunk attachment point. At the front end there is a 
strip steel reciprocator of precisely the same design and execution as 
that for the bellows in the chest of the soldier. This reciprocator is at¬ 
tached to a wooden arm screwed to the underside of the feeder board 
and there is evidence that it has been moved sideways at sometime since 
the bellows assembly was first built. 

The bellows is secured to the wind trunk by two woodscrews and 
made windtight in the us\yil way with a soft white leather gasket. This 
is bound to be a later replacement. The forward edge is not mechanically 
attached, but a lip is provided which engages in a suitable recess in 
the cross-members which pass between the two main ribs at the shoulder 
position. The upper board of the reservoir shows some signs of hav¬ 
ing been equipped with an external spill pallet at some time (a form 
of spill valve would be essential since, when the organ was not being 
played by hand but the automaton action being exercised, the turning 
of the handle would stilt make wind which would have to be vented). 
However, today the spill is provided by an internal pallet through which 
passes a leather thong which is secured to the upper surface ofthe cen¬ 
tre board and plugged with a stopple in the pallet so that the length 
ofthe thong can be adjusted to suit the point at which the spill valve 
will open. 

Probably as a means of preventing accidental overblowing and for 
other reasons which will be evaluated in a moment, the travel ofthe 
reservoir is mechanically limited by the provision of two restraining 
webbing straps. 

To provide pressure for the wind, a heavy lead block is screwed on 
to the top ofthe board and into this block is in turn screwed a modern 
curtain-taut type of eye hook. This eye is so positioned that it is 
underneath a circular hole in the carcase ofthe tiger and through which 
a string might pass to attach to the eye. This means that by pulling 
upwards on any string so attached, the reservoir of the organ (nor the 
feeder) might be raised. Vigorous pulling, which could cause the reser¬ 
voir to be damaged, is restricted by the two webbing straps already men¬ 
tioned. 

What becomes immediately obvious here is the impracticability of 
the system since if the descriptions of the instrument in the past are 
to be taken as correct (and the general inference is that they were ade¬ 
quate descriptions at the time of writing), then having an assistant (or 
servant) blow the organ from outside the body of the tiger using a 
“string” must have been achieved by pulling up on a feeder, not a reser¬ 
voir. By pulling a feeder against a weighted reservoir, a steady(ish) supply 
of wind could be provided for manual playing. Attempting this with 
a reservoir would have produced wind in sporadic bursts. 

A fresh look at these main bellows confirms suspicions that they are 
neither the original ones, nor do they operate in the way that the original 
ones must have done. In feet, the evidence suggests that they art second¬ 
hand barrel-organ bellows and that they operate the wrong way round. 

How would the original be*lows have worked? For the feeder to have 
been pulled upwards, it would have had to protrude beyond the limits 
ofthe reservoir board where today the windtrunk to the chest is plac¬ 
ed. This, then, is unlikely. It seems possible that the hole in the top 
of the tiger’s body is original, so what has to be considered is how a 
cord passing down through that opening could have been used for pum¬ 
ping wind. One elegant solution would have been to have provided 
a bellows assembly similar to that now used, but with t he feeder being 
parallel instead of diagonal and capable ofbeing pulled up by a yoke. 
This yoke might then have doubled as the relief pallet release. Figure 
5 refers. 

The implications of the altered bellows, the modern strip steel 
rcciprocators and the«wo reduced-diameter lands formed in the throw 
of the crankshaft all begin to bring into-fbeus the likely original operating 
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principles. The crankshaft is probably not original and may have been 
made specially for the piece at its post-1835 rebuild. It is so much like 
a contemporary London barrel-organ shaft that this explanation seems 
most likely. This also would explain the uncharacteristic very wide 
crankshaft throw which may have been specially provided at the time 
the piece was turned into a fully-automatic-blown organ and automaton. 
The present handle was most likely added at the beginning ofthe 19th 
century: it seems to have been present when the instrument was in the 
library of the East India Company. 

As an example of what may have been fitted originally, were the piece 
to have been French in origin (and there is some possibility that this 
is so), then the crankshaft and worm would have been made in the 
French style, turned from a hard fruitwood like the similar compo¬ 
nent in a serinette (see illustration from Dom Bedos reproduced on 
page 72). There are indications that the ribs which support the 
mechanism of the tiger have been pierced in a different position at some 
time: there is a rectangular wooden filler below the present crosspiece 
and there is also the indications of a well-worn and otherwise unac¬ 
countable hole in the left side rib several inches above the present 
crankshaft. It must at once be said that this hole appears too high to 
form part ofa mechanism which would fit into the available space and 
still allow operation ofthe tiger's grunt system. The hole, though, does 
line up with a hole in the upper part of the body. 

An examination of the pipework 

The pipework in the organ is most unusual. The original organ pipes 
are ofEastem origin, there being no doubt about that. Apparently, Willis 
replaced a number of them. In the organ, his trade card affixed to the 
bellows within the prostrate soldier says that 13 new pipes were made 
and voiced on 15th April 1953. These all appear to be in the treble 
end ofthe scale. 

An examination of the original pipes shows that they are made of 
rough, hand-beaten metal and bear the marks of having been sheet- 
cast and then hand-worked. The pipes are thus formed from rolled sheet 
with a small overlap which has been joined with a solder which has 
produced the appearance of brazing. In many cases, the joints in the 
body ofthe pipe do not lie straight with the axis ofthe pipe and the 
seam of the body does not lie in the same line as the joint in the foot 
ofthe pipe. Several ofthe pipes show signs ofhaving patches applied 
to the metal, possibly to cover up holes caused through inclusions or 
pin-holes in the metal when originally formed. While the appearance 
ofthe newly-made pipes are similarly and acceptably “rough” in finish, 
the seams are straight and are soft-soldered. 

The co-operation of the Museum conservation department was 
enlisted in order to carry out an analysis ofthe metal used in the manufac¬ 
ture of the original pipes and, for comparison, that ofthe metal which 
was used to make to modem replacement pipes. The manner by which 
this analysis was carried out was to subject one small area of each pipe 
to x-ray fluorescence spectroscopy using a molybdenum target X-ray 
cube operated at 49 kV and 0.20 mA with an air path. The product 
of this was processed by a computer program entitled “SORT” in order 
to produce a quantitative estimation of the component materials by 
percentage weight. The results of this analysis are particularly in¬ 
teresting. The original pipework of Eastern origin comprises: 
Copper 68.13% 

Zinc 29.85% 

Lead 0.27% 

Tin 0.91% 

The modern replacement pipework of London origin comprises: 
Copper 68.36% 

Zinc 30.62% 

Lead 0.24% 

Tin 0.76% 

Both pipes thus disaplay a remarkably similar composition, i.c. a 70:30 
copper-zinc alloy |brass] and no significant difference was found bet¬ 
ween the composition of the two pipes. 

A number of the original pipes display a noticeably tapered shape 
although this is apparently through insufficient accuracy in manufac¬ 
ture since it is not a common feature of either of the two pipe ranks. 
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Top: One of the original brass 
organ pipes showing its inscrip* 
tion. This has not so far been 
translated and, indeed, it is not 
certain that this Illustration is 
even reproduced the correct 
way up. All the original pipes 
are marked with various sym¬ 
bols which would, one can 
assume, indicate their pitch in 
a range of tones. 


Left: Plate XC1II from Dom 
Bedes 1 monumental study on 
organ-building illustrates cer¬ 
tain characteristics which may 
have been present in the 
original mechanism of tlie In¬ 
strument which it Is thought 
was contemporary with the 
Bedos study. Observe (he 
wooden crankshaft and, par¬ 
ticularly, the strip-iron 
reclprocator with the self-same 
opposed-cup, open-at-the-top 
format. The barrel cog and its 
carrier, common feature of all 
barrel organs, Is obviously 
similar. 

















The shape of some pipes is thus almost like that of a salicional pipe. 
The mouths of the pipes are dubbed rather than flatted and the languids 
are relatively thin and are provided with pronounced nicks to ensure 
firm speech on low wind pressure. 

All ofthe pipes have characteristically very short feet and, although 
they are not consistent, the average is 2.5-inches. This is probably to 
allow for the limited height available inside the tiger's body. The lowest 
pipe has a body length of 10-inchcs and a circumference of 3 J -inches 
while the highest pipe has a body length of 3J -inches and a cir¬ 
cumference of 1J -inches. The width of the mouth is one-quarter of 
the circumference and the height ofthe mouth is approximately one- 
quarter of the mouth width. These are the proportions generally found 
on low-pressure organ pipes although the original working pressure 
of the pipes is no longer possible to measure. At present the wind 
pressure is about 1J -inches water gauge. 

The physical scaling is strictly even, the proportions of the pipe 
lengths falling exactly between a straight representing the feet and 
another for the pipe tops. This is an unusual scaling since the diameters 
and the pipe lengths halve at the fourteenth pipe and it also means 
that the fourteenth pipe should mark the octave in pitch above the first. 
This compares with a typical Western scale where the pipe lengths 
would have been halved at either the eighth or the twelfth pipe. 
However, this form of parallel scaling creates anomalies in the theory 
of Western music and while it is possible to pick out a tune and even 
some acceptable chords, the exact interval of the notes is not known. 
The musicat seating, as near as can be determined today, is as follows: 


1 « D 

2 “-D sharp 

3 «E 

4 = -F 

5 = F sharp 

6 =G+ 

7 =G sharp 

8 =A 


9| 

“B Flat 

10 

= B 

11 

=C 

12 

= C sharp 

13 

=*D 

14 

= D sharp 

15 

= E 

16 

= -F 

17 

a F sharp 

18 

«G + 


The soldier's wail is pitched 
between G sharp and B flat. 


There are some markings on the pipes, these being of two types. 
The rear pipes arc segregated by scratchcd*on indications in the form 
of short lines. Additionally, the pipe bodies also bear some markings 
in oriental manuscript. These markings have not yet been deciphered. 


How the organ was played 


With a row of virtually identical buttons (excepting the small black 
spots already referred to), playing the instrument presents today as 
much of a problem as it must have done when new. It is almost im¬ 
possible to stretch the hand to play an octave, picking out a tune is 
a matter ofinitial trial and error and then experience, and only some 
of the chords to be found are pleasant. It was Henry Willis J nr who 
suggested that probably the original intention was to run the knuckles 
up and down the keyboard. Moreover, the position of the keyboard 
flap falls at an awkward position: certainly with the barrel-organ-type 
crank handle in place, it necessitates turning the handly with the left 
hand while playing with the right. 

The tiger’s grunt 


This part ofthe mechanism is of quite extraordinary design and con¬ 
struction and is probably unique in the annals of musiework. The unit, 
which is completely self-contained and is not attached to the rest of 
the instrument other than by being located at its rear end in two recesses 
either side of the tiger’s neck, comprises a two-toned organ pipe of 


over-square proportions to which is directly attached a bellows. The 
pipe is mounted on its back and is winded directly from the bellows 
beneath, there being no reservoir (Figure 3). 

The lower board of the bellows remains stationary, its rear lower 
edge mounting the transverse wooden piece which secures the gruni 
into the tiger. The upper board of the bellows is actually the under¬ 
side of the organ pipe which is curved in plan and elevation so as to 
fit inside the tiger’s head. The forward edge of this lower hoard forms 
the hinge to which the pipe is attached and about which it is free la 
pivot up and down. 

The organ pipe is made in one piece but has a divider secured down 
its length so as to create two unequal portions, that on the left produc¬ 
ing a lower tone than t hat on the right. The higher pitched, right-hand 
pipe has a smalt acoustic slot cut in its extreme front (i.e. the top of 
the pipe) so as to produce a higher note. When this opening is dosed 
. ofT, both pipes produce the same pitch although the character of each 
sound is different. With the opening uncovered, the pipes speak with 
a difference of a fifth, the lower note being approximately C. 

In manufacture, this pipe appears originally to have had a small, 
rectangular opening in its front face (i.e. the upper surface of the pipe). 
This harmonic piercing appears therefore to pre-date the general adop¬ 
tion of pipe piercing to produce a harmonic-rich sound. A wooden 
plug fills up this opening and, although it is of a somewhat darker wood 
than the rest of the bellows/pipe assembly, it could be an original fcarurc 
and would certainly be redundant when provided in conjunction with 
the other, top-of-pipc opening. 

The lower part ofthe pipe, which is actually the cap, mounts a curved 
lead weight under which is fitted an iron stirrup with a right-angle 
spade end. This engages with the paddle-wheel operating mechanism 
so that as the drive handle is turned, this stiriup is lifted by one of 
the paddles, so raising the organ pipe on its bellows. When it drops 
off the paddle, the lead weight causes the pipe to fall rapidly, the wind 
in the bellows being forced through the pipe to produce a short, dispirit 
sound meant to imitate the sound ofthe tiger. The construction and 
^ finish of this pipe is of a high standard. At some time in the past, a 
piece of timber has been attached to it to act as an extra support for 
the stirrup and to resist the tendency for it to loossen its supporting 
screws through the sideways load exerted on it by the lifting paddles. 

The mechanism 

As it stands at present, the operation of the entire instrument is cen¬ 
tred on the aank handle and its rotation. This handle is obviously from 
an English church or chamber barrel organ (as distinct from a street 
organ) and is made of brass. In the original form, and continuing the 
probability of French origin, the crank handle would have been of 
similar shape but made in steel (see the Dom Bedos illustration, Fig. 
10). The present handle is secured to the crankshaft not by a screw 
thread as would normally be found, but by being slid onto a square 
filed on the end ofthe shaft. It is fixed to this wit ha rather crude thumb¬ 
screw which is provided with a recessed seat in the crankshaft. 

The crankshaft differs from that ofthe British barrel organ although 
it is made in exactly the same manner. Whereas a barrel organ crankshaft 
would be expected to have one or possibly two narrow crank throws 
along its length, this one has one wide crank throw placed behind the 
worm gear and this has machined on it two para I lei lands to locate the 
two separate reciprocators which work together • one for the main organ 
bellows and one for the see-saw feeders in the chest of the soldier and 
thereby the automaton action. 

The actual worm gear of the crankshaft engages with a wide wooden 
cog mounted on the end of a bobbin to which arc affixed the four blades 
or paddles ofthe simple mechanism for raising thestirrup ofthe tiger's 
grunt pipe/bellows unit. These paddles are nominally arranged at 90 
degrees spacing around the bobbin's circumference, although one is 
considerably mis-placed radially. Two of these blades, mounted in op¬ 
position, are for some reason angled like the blades of a fan, while the 
other two are mounted straight fore and aft. Just why this should be 
so remains unknown. It is likely, from the style of construction, that 
this bobbin and its blades form an original assembly. The wooden cog 
which is attached to it, however, is thecogoffa small barrel organ bar* 
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Left: Three views of the gmnt-pipe.Top: 
View on the keyboard showing the attach¬ 
ment to the chest with iron brackets. But¬ 
tons operate stickers which can just be 
seen. Above: Looking along the chest with 
the soundboard removed and stop-sliders 
lifted out and placed right, on top of the 
bellows. Below: Another view of the 
keyboard. 










rcl and the two pieces are mounted in a rather crudely modified 19th 
century barrel-organ barrel cradle. This barrel cradle is secured bet¬ 
ween two very short rails, the cradle and the rails forming a dovetail, 
so allowing the cradle to be slid along fore and aft, its present position 
being located by a modern wood screw driven down through the cradle 
into a cross member beneath. 

This modification must be coeval with the introduction of the modem 
(i.e. 19th century) barrel-organ crankshaft and handle. 

At the time of its current restoration, it was found that this cradle 
had worn through friction between the wooden axis and the wooden 
trunnions, so allowing the sloppy meshing of the worm and gear to 
start rounding ofTt he tops of the wooden teeth. An earlie r hard-leather 
packing had been applied but this was worn. The carrier itself had 
been packed up at some time fairly recently (possible Willis 1953) and 
could be packed no further. It was decided that the best course of ac¬ 
tion to be adopted was the repacking of the trunnion bearings, two lin¬ 
ings of hard kangaroo skiiwbeing applied with water-soluble glue and 
lubricated with graphite. This proved adequate to the job of removing 
lost motion which was accelerating wear and tear. At the same time, 
the main bellows forward location was packed out with leather to pre¬ 
vent the unwanted movement of the centreboard at each stroke of the 
feeder. 

Origins and dates 

Exactly who made Tipu's Tiger and, come to that, when it was made 
remains something of a paradox. How it originally worked remains 
equally conjectural since there is no doubt that at some time in the 
19th century it was extensively overhauled at which time much of the 
original work was blurred if not exactly lost. 

Let's look at some of the possibilities. Suppose Tipu Sultan for some 
reason had acquired a British-made barrel organ, parts of which he 
chose to have incorporated in his grotesque toy. That might explain 
the presence of the barrel organ winding handle and the other barrel 
organ parts which has been modified to fit inside. This suggestion is, 
however, highly unlikely. 

Another possibility is that the organ-builder who made it happened 
to have parts of a British-made barrel organ on hand and so chose to 
incorporate them. Again a little unlikely. 

One reason for discounting the possibility of the barrel organ han¬ 
dle being original is purely mechanical.' It seems unlikely that Tipu 
would have turned the handle with one hand |so as to make wind] while 
playing on the keys with the other: he would have employed a servant 
to do this job. If that were the case^ then the handle is on the same side 
as the keyboard and surely a servant would not have been permitted 
to stand so close to the Sultan (see Dallam's diaries for some idea of 
the extreme protocol of a Sultan's Court). But the real reason for suspec¬ 
ting that the handle is either not original or is in the wrong place is 
that with the keyboard flap open, the handle is so close that it can hit 
the flap and certainly interfere with playing. 

More possibilities. A French organ-builder who went out to Tipu 
Sultan's palace to build instruments for him, taking with him Euro¬ 
pean instrument design and construction but forced to make use of 
locally-made pipework? Or was the instrument made in Europe with 
pipework sent over from Seringapatam? 

Is there any evidence of any European organ-builder having made 
instruments of any sort for Tipu? As yet, none has been found, but 
there is a reference to one Parisian dockmaker who did work for the 
Sultan and who would have had the skill to make the organworks of 
such an instrument. Contained in my List of makers of musical & 
automaton docks is the following: 

Leze. Paris. Late 18th century dockmaker who made astronomical 
and automaton clock for Tippoo Sahib. Two subsequent generations 
in Paris and one in Fleury. 

In Baillie there is a reference to Lezc (no initial or first name) as maker 
of'Very fine mantel clock, turning rings, astro, [nomical] and calendar) 
work below, ordered by Louis XVI for Tippoo Sahib, now Ministere 
des Affaires Etrangeres, Paris". 

With the extreme antipathy which Tipu had for the British, it is safe 
to rule out the possibility of an English maker being directly involv- 
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ed. The style of the keyboard construction reminds one of the early 
French re'ed organ and accordeon precursors both in detail and ex¬ 
ecution. ■ 

And yetj despite his hatred for the British, Tippoo Sultan relied upon 
a British watchmaker for his timepiece. His watch, by Ellicott of Lon¬ 
don, is preserved in the showcase at the Victoria & Albert Museum 
alongside [Tippoo’s Tiger. 

The arrangement of the keyboard is interesting for it has certain 
characteristics reminiscent of the contemporary small organ scene in 
France (late 18th century), in particular the way the key buttons are 
formed and mounted and the shape of the mouldings around them. 
The pipework is definitely not European and there is some doubt about 
the organ chest which seems very different in design to that of the 
keyboard. It gives the impression ofhaving been the handiwork of several 
people who have combined, possibly at various times, to produce the 
whole. There remains absolutely no question that the keyboard, most 
of the pipework and the organ chest are original as is the tiger's grunt 
mechanism. • 

The Penny Magazine article 

Without doubt, the most important document on the history ofTipu's 
Tiger is that provided by the periodical The Penny Magazine in the 
year 2835. It savours of a most accurate and well-written piece penned 
by somebody with obvious knowledge of things mechanical and organs 
in particular. So interesting is this that it is reproduced here in full, 
together with the original engraving which accompanied it in the issue 
of 15th August that year. The references within square brackets refer 
to the notes which immediately follow at the end of the transcription:- 

Tippoo's Tiger 

THE engraving at the end of this article is an accurate representation 
ofastrange toy or plaything, supposed to have been constructed for 
the amusement of Tippoo Sultan, sovereign of Mysore, by some Euro¬ 
pean artist at his court. It was found in the palace at Seringapatam after 
Tippoo's defeat and death, in 1799, in an apartment appropriated to 
the reception ofmusica] instruments, and was presented to the museum 
of the East India Company by the army. It represents a tiger in the 
act of tearing to pieces a prostrate soldier,- intended for an Englishman. 
The tusks of the animal have just penetrated the collarbone of the soldier, 
who is lying on his back, stiff as a Dutch doll, with the tiger standing 
upon him; the fore-paws resting on his chest, and the hind-paws on 
his thighs. The representation is altogether of the most primitive decep¬ 
tion, as the engraving will testify. The attitude of the tiger is perhaps 
not so bad, but that of the man is very ludicrous: the left hand is plac¬ 
ed on his mouth,- the right arm, in soldierly attitude, straight down 
by his side;- the legs are stifT, and the feet, with well-blacked shoes and 
painted-yellow buckles, are turned out as though upon drill. The dress 
of this figure is equally droll with his attitude. He has a round black 
hat, with a low crown, and a broad brim. His coat is scarlet, adorned 
with large roses, and two gilded epaulettes;- his breeches are green, and 
his stockings yellow. 

But the great object for which this group was constructed, and the 
pan which is said to have given the greatest delight to its royal owner, 
was the machinery which it contained. This, though not of nice 
workmanship, is simple and ingenious in contrivance. The handle seen 
on the animal's shoulders turns a spindle and crank with the body; 
to this crank is fastened a wire (I J, which rises and falls by turning the 
crank: the wire pases down from the tiger between his fore-paws into 
the man's chest, where it works a pair of bellows, which forces the air 
through a pipe with a son of whistle, terminating in the man's mouth. 
The pipe is covered by the man’s hand; [2] but at the moment when, 
by the action of the crank, the air Is forced through the pipe, a string 
leading from the bellows pulls a small lever connected with the arm, 
which works on a hinge at the elbow; the arm rises in a manner which 
the anist intended to show supplication; the hand is lifted from the 
mouth, and a cry is heard |3]. The cry is repeated as often as the han¬ 
dle Is turned; and while this process is going on, an endless screw on 
the shaft turns a worm-wheel slowly round, which is furnished with 
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In this view, the soundboard has been 
removed together with the stop sliders to 
reveal the very deeply grooved passages. 
Grooving, a practice perfectly standard 
in organ-building to allow any wind leak¬ 
ed through expansion or contraction of the 
slider to seep away without causing any 
unwanted sounds from the organ pipes, Is 
normally very shallow. The wood here has 
the appearance of oak. 



A view on the underside of the soundboard 
showing the deep grooving on that as well. 
It is easy to see the purpose of grooving 
from this view. Any seapage of wind can¬ 
not reach an unwanted pipe hole without 
first encountering a groove through which 
it passes readily to open atmosphere. 



The upper portion of the tiger*s body is 
a thin hollowed-out shell, seen here upside 
down on the floor. The piercings in the 
shell match the stylised decoration on the 
outside of the body - the so-called bub- 
beree - and allow the sound to emerge. 



These are the bellows at present Install¬ 
ed in Tipu's Tiger. They are exactly the 
same design as those fitted to the contem¬ 
porary English barrel-organ of the early 
19th century and are considered to be a 
replacement from around that date. The 
reciprocator can be seen at the right side. 
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m uic aiuuidi s moutn, and amerlng by the interval of a fifth. This 
produces a harsh growl. The man in the meanwhile continues his 
screaming or whistling, and, after a dozen cries, the growl is repeated 
(4|. Such is the delectable nature of the music which pleased Tippoo 
so much, (hat he is said to have passed hours in his musicroom with 
an attendant turning the handle of the machine. The situation of the 
parties was typical ofthe subjection of England to the Khoda-dad (Gift 
of God; the name by which Tippoo designated his dominions), and 
the representation consoled him with a show of power whenever his 
arms were unsuccessful. 

But we will charitably hope that this was not the sole amusement 
derived by Tippoo from this instrument. On opening a door in the 
side ofthe tiger, a row of keys may be seen just withinside; although 
awkwardly placed, and not very easily come at, they may be played 
upon in a clumsy way, and may be made to produce music. There are 
eighteen of these keys, each differing from the next by the interval of 
a semitome: the part touched by the finger is made of ivory; it is not 
flat as the key of a. pianoforte. but rounded !ifre a tu— 

But we will charitably hope that this was not the sole amusement 
derived by Tippoo from this instrument. On opening a door in the 
side ofthe tiger, a row of keys may be seen just withinside; although 
awkwardly placed, and not very easily come at, they may be played 
upon in a clumsy way, and may be made to produce music. There are 
eighteen of these keys, each diflering from the next by the interval of 
a semitome: the part touched by the finger is made of ivory; it is not 
flat as the key of a pianoforte, but rounded like a stud or button. They 
are arranged with the bass to the left and the treble to the right, as in 
our instruments; but the semitones are al l in one even line, which renders 
it awkward in the hands of one of our performers. Behind the keys are 
two rows of copper [sic] pipes, in unison with each other, two unisons 
being played by each key: either or both rows of pipes may be made 
silent by drawing out one or two stops placed by the tiger's tail, con- 
trary in this respect to our organs, which are made silent by pushing 
the stops in. Behind the pipes, on the further side of the tiger, are plac¬ 
ed the targe bellows which supply this part of the instrument with wind. 
These are larger than either pair before mentioned;- they are blown 
by means of a piece ofstring |5] coming out of the animal's shoulder, 
near the handle [6j, and may be worked by an assistant |7j. This part 
of the machinery appears to be quite unconnected with the growling 
and screaming portion of the instrument, and would seem to be in¬ 
tended merely to fill up a vacant space in the tiger's body, without 
reference to the original destination ofthe machine [8|, as a symbol 
of abhorrence to Europeans. The bellows cannot be worked by turm 
ing the handle; nor, if that were possible, could the instrument by played 
upon while they were so worked, for the door through which the hand 
is admitted to touch the keys must be kept shut or the handle will not 
turn round. The string coming out ofthe shoulder, though it appears 
at First to be a mere temporary substitute for some other and moie 
mechanical means of doing the work, is in fact a part of the original 
contrivance, as will appear on a close inspection. By pulling this string 
pretty briskly, so as to keep the bellows distended, a tune may be played 
in a slumsy way, even now, although the machine is somewhat out of 
order. The pipes are not ill made, and they are tolerably in tune; but 
their tone is loud and harsh, not unlike the principal stop ofthe organ. 
It has been stated that the instrument was originally playad like a street- 
organ; but, except the above-mentioned growling and screaming, t his 
is not the case. There is no barrel, norany means by which a barrel 
could let air into the pipes if there were one. The mistake undoubted¬ 
ly arose from the look of the handle and pipes, which bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of a barrel-organ. The case for this curious piece 



way, such as a common carpenter would not like to acknowledge. The 
tiger is merely put upon it, and secured by common screws, with their 
heads sticking out of the animal's paws. So rude is the construction 
ofthe whole machine, that it has been thought to be much older than 
the age ofTippoo, and that in fact it was made in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury for some sovereign of the southern port of the peninsula when 
the Dutch were making inroads upon them. The appearance of the 
soldier is certainly much more like that of a Dutch man of the seven¬ 
teenth century than of an Englishman at the end of the eighteenth. 
In this case Tippoo would only have the credit of adopting the inven¬ 
tion ready made, instead of that of originating the barbarous idea: at 
all events it appears certain that he was in the habit of enjoying the 
working of the machine. 

Whether made for Tippoo himself or for some other Indian poten¬ 
tate a century and a half earlier, it would be difficult to convey a more 
lively impression of the mingled ferocity and childish want of taste so 
characteristic of the majority of Asiatic princes that will be com- 
■nrnifireafc‘1 fppooNvo'uld only have the credit of adopting the inven¬ 
tion ready made, instead of that of originating the barbarous idea: at 
all events it appears certain that he was in the habit of enjoying the 
working of the machine. 

Whether made for Tippoo himself or for some other Indian poten¬ 
tate a century and a half earlier, it would be difficult to convey a more 
lively impression of the mingled ferocity and childish want of taste so 
characteristic of the majority of Asiatic princes that will be com¬ 
municated at once by an inspection of this truly barbarous piece of 
music • 


Notes on the article: 

1. The reference here is to "wire": today it is a stiff, strip-steel push- 
pull reciprocator which can work in both directions whereas a wire 
would only be able to take a tension load, i.e. to pull up the feeder 
and let it sink back under its own weight. This means that the bellows 
as originally installed operated on just one stroke and were incapable 
of producing a continuous supply of wind. 

2. The important phrase here is "at the moment when, by the action 
of the crank, the air is forced through the pipe, a string from the 
bellows This seems to support the supposition that the ac¬ 
tion of wind pumping was not continual but sporadic and with it 
must be assumed that both the man's scream and the movement of 
the arm and hand were thus not continual but equally sporadic. 

3. "The cry is repeated as often as the handle is turned”. Again there 
is no reference to a continual cry, wailing or moaning such as the 
instrument produces today. 

4. "After a dozen cries, the growl is repeated”. Twelve may not necessarily 
have been the right number, but this adds credence to the supposi¬ 
tion that the man’s cries were not continuous. From all this can be 
adduced that the original action was single-acting and not the two- 
stroke see-saw feeder-and-reservoir action as fitted today. 

5. The main bellows were thus blown quite independently ofthe han¬ 
dle which served only to operate the growl and automaton action. 

6. The keyboard instrument was blown by an assistant and from the 
other side of the organ in the place where a servant would surely stand 
rather than close upi, next to his master (but see note 8 below). 

7. The organ mechanism for manual playing was thus in no way coupled 
to the tiger growl and automaton action. 

8. The bellows could not be controlled by the handle, nor could the 
keyboard be played if the handle was being turned at the same time 
(it is just possible today to play with the right hand while turning 
with the left). It is likely that this important piece of string was of 
even greater length and significance; the string would probably have 
been worked by a servant from outride the Sultan's music room rather 
like a punkah, the string passing vertically up to a pulley in the ceil¬ 
ing and thence across and out of the room. Trying to make wind by 
pulling the string up and down would have been cumbersome as 
well as placing the servant unacceptably close to the sultan. 

Charles Knight’s description 

A substantially identical description is to be found in Volume V of 

Charles Knight’s London (see Bibliography). This is prefaced by the 

following notes in his description ofthe library in the East India House: 
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piece and how it worked. Reproduced in facsimile in Ord-Hume 

On a stand, on the floor, is placed a childish piece of musical 
mechanism, which once belonged to Tippoo Sultan: it consists of 
a tiger trampling on a prostrate man, and about to seize him with 
his teeth, The interior contains pipes and other mechanism, which, 
when wound up by a key, cause the figure of the man to utter sounds 
of distress, and the tiger to imitate the roar of the living beast... 
[footnotc| The construction of the whole machine is very rude, and 
it is probably much older than the age ofTippoo. The machinery, 
though not of neat workmanship, is simple and ingenious in con¬ 
trivance. There is a handle on the animal’s shoulder which turns 
a spindle and crank within the body, and is made to appear as one 
of the black stripes of the skin. To this crank is fastened a wire, which 
rises... [&c.| 

There is another description which, although much shorter, offers 
some most important fresh information. It is by John Weale and is 
reproduced below, ** 

John Weale’s description 

A valuable additional detail comes from John Weale’s London and its 
vicinity exhibited in 1851 . In a section describing East India House, 
Leadenhalt Street, Weale writes: 

...Tippoo’s organ, representing a tiger devouring an European, is 
very curious. The music, produced on turning the handle, con¬ 
sists of shrieks from the man, after every four of which, comes a 
growl from the beast. 

Here, then, we have a clear, unambiguous statement that the wind 
to the pipe in the figure of the soldier must have been sporadic. Whereas 
today the man produces a continuous wailing, the pitch of which is 
modified by the rising and felling of the left hand to the mouth, original¬ 
ly it must have been far more lifelike with the mechanism so adjusted 


that the shriek commenced with a sudden rush ofwind so producing 
a high-pitched sound. The hand would then have descended quickly 
in the middle of the comparatively short-duration shriek to shade the 
end of the pipe, so that the sound then lowered in pitch as the wind 
pressure finally expired from the bellows. 

Is it possible, then, to decide how these bellows worked? 1 believe 
the answer to be a firm yes based on the technology demonstrated by 
the growl mechanism of the tiger. Instead of the present see-saw feeder 
and reservoir, possibly borrowed from a derelict pipe barrel organ which 
the 19th century restorer had on hand, the blowing system would have 
comprised a simple fixed board in the end of which was the windway 
for the organ pipe to the man’s mouth. Hinged on top of this would 
have been a simple wooden board containing flap valves on its under¬ 
side and formed with folded leather sides into a somewhat familiar 
feeder/reservoir shape. This board would have been provided with a 
hook on the top edge of the free end and a very heavy lead block. 

The means of operation would be to raise this board slowly as the 
handle turned, and then let it drop under its own weight, the lead weight 
forcing the air out through the organ pipe in the man’s mouth. One 
method of doing this would have been to have provided a wooden rod 
passing between two guides in the organ upper work and secured to 
the bellows board in the man's chest by means of a fairly normal 
reciprocator-type attachment with a metal through pin. The top end 
would then have been provided with a tent-peg type of cut-out into 
which the throw ofthe crank shaft would have engaged on each turn. 
As the crank approached the top of its path, it would disengage the 
wooden rod, so letting it drop and placing it in the right position to 
be engaged by the crank again at the lowest part of its course. 

The problem is that we are told that a wire was used, so a much simpler 
motion may have been employed such as that shown in Figure 8. One 
should bear in mind that the apparent sophistication of the piece to¬ 
day, created in the last century by an unknown organ-builder, does not 
imply that the mechanics ofthe piece as originally built were even cruder 
- or simpler. • 


The Tiger as an instrument in Music 


THE tiger with the dentated back most likely came into being in the 
form ofan ornamented mascot or emblem. One is reminded of the den¬ 
tated scrollwork which adorns the solid gold shield ornaments excavated 
from the Kostromskaya and Kul-Oba tumuli in the Soviet Union and 
now in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. Representing the form 
of a dying or sitting stag executed in the style used by Scythian artists 
in portraying animals, these date from the seventh to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. (see illustrations, Plates 1 and 2 in The art and architecture 
oj Mediaveal Russia by Arthur Voyce and published in 1967 by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, USA). The musical possibilities of this 
type of decoration might well have come to pass in the same manner 
that a small boy discovers the percussive capabilities of a stick and a 
corrugated iron or paling fence. 

Nor is the representation ofthe tiger unknown in the world of oriental 
musical instruments. If we consider the concept of the musical tiger 
from earliest beginnings, we immediately discover that its use in the 
creation of music was as a percussion instrument. For an idea of the 
musical scene in the times of pre-history, see Naumann (p.l 3-14) and 
the reference to the Chinese King t a tuned series of flat metal gongs 
dating back to 2,300 B.C. This was developed into the ou described 
by Engel (p.42-3| which was made of wood and in the shape of a 
crouching tiger (see illustration). It was hollow so its body could act 
as a resonator, and along its back were placed about 20 small pieces 
of metal, pointed and resembling the teeth of a saw. The performer 
struck them with a sort of plectrum (Engel’s description), or with a 
small stick called tchcn. He odds that it is "an ancient Chinese instru¬ 
ment of percussion and still in use’’. 

Engel says of the ou: 

The ancient ou was constructed with only six tones which were 
atruned thus:- f, g, a,c, d, f. The instrument appears to have become 
deteriorated in the course of time; for. although it has gradually 


acquired as many as twenty-seven pieces of metal, it evidently serves 
at the present day 11875] more for the production of rhythmical 
noise than for the execution of any melody. The modern ou is made 
of a species of wood called kieou or tsieou\ and the tiger rests generally 
on a hollow wooden pedestal about three feet sue inches long, which 
serves as a sound-board. 

The idea thus appears to have been to pass a stick along the top of 
the metal teeth so as to produce a rapid rattling sound, somewhat like 
that produced by the boy running alongside a fence with a stick. 

There is a further description of this in Sachs (who refers to it as 
Ou, U or Yu but confines his main entry to the last-mentioned. He 
defines it as a Schrapstockinstrument and traces it back to the T'ang 
dynasty. 
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A descendant of the ou or Yu is thus a whole host of chamber- 
resonating percussion instruments which would also include the 
Javanese Gambang and Gambang Kaju , again referred to in Sachs 
[pJ5l|, and the TUrkish Gambus. In Marcuse,:the Yu is described as 
from the Chinese word for 'tiger' and identified as a “scraper |scraped 
idiophone] of China of considerable antiquity, of carved wood in the 
form of a crouching tiger, with 28 notches [sic] along the back. These 
are scraped with a bamboo stick split halfway down its length to form 
12 or more switches. A Confucian. ritual instr., it corresponds to the 
o- of Korea, the gyo ofJapan. Ca. 60 cm. (2ft.) long". (See also Moule). 

Blades makes reference (p.116) to this instrument as follows: 

An instrument used to announce the end ofthe Confucian service 
is known as the Tiger (yu), or tiger box. It is carved to represent 
a crouching tiger, somewhat idealized, and with a facial expression 


embodying pain. The spine ofthe animal is notched and is scraped 
with a split rod ofbamboo. The Tiger rests on a resonant box, about 
three feet long and twenty inches wide. At the end of the grand 
Confucian hymn performed in the presence of the Emperor and 
all his Court, the chief officer assigned to this service delivered 
three blows on the head ofthe Tiger. The rod was then passed with 
a vigorous swish three times along the 27 [sic] serrations on the 
Tiger’s back, thus announcing the end of the strophe (27 serra¬ 
tions, that is three times the significant number nine...). The Tiger, 
again in recumbent position, is found in the Japanese gyo, 

Tipu Sahib might thus have been influenced in some way by Chinese 
or Japanese ceremony which he either failed to understand, or just 
adapted for his own use. • 


Annotated Bititiography 

ARCHER, MILDRED: Tippoo's Tiger, London, HMSO, 1959. An 
outline description of the history of Tippoo Sultan and the story 
of the battle of Seringapatam which resulted in his death. 

BARBIER, AUGUSTE: Eighth group of poems [the ‘Lazare’ group], 

1B37. On pp.245-9 is a poem entitled “Le Joujou du Sultan" which 
is a somewhat fanciful description of Tippoo's Tiger. It contains 
the following lines which are interesting in their phraseology: 
"... Aussitot que le jour 
Illuminait les deux de sa lueur divine, 

Un de ses serviteurs agitait la machine, 
et Le maitre eveille repaissait ses deux yeux 
De infernal jouet, et le bruit odieux 
Rail urn ait sa fureur et remontait sa haine 
Contre les conquerants de la terre indienne." 

BLADES, JAMES: Percussion instruments and their history, London, 
Faber & Faber, 1971 (reprinted 1973). 

BRAYLEY, BREWER and NIGHTINGALE: A topographical and 
historical description of London and Middlesex.. .<&t, London, Sher¬ 
wood, Neely and Jones, 1814. A detailed account and description 
ofTheEast India House begins on page 720 ofVfoJume II. On page 
768, we find: 

The most celebrated of all the spoils found in the palace ofthe 
tyrant (Tippoo), beyond all.doubt, is the musical tiger, a kind 
of hand organ, contained in a case made to represent that 
ferocious animal in the act of tearing oiu the heart of a human 
victim. This instrument, which is partly musical, may be played 
upon, having keys like those of an ancient organ; but the sounds 
emitted from it were designed to resemble the groans or cries 
of some unhappy victim its prey, with a hoarser note at times 
made to imitate the horrid growl of the tiger. Upon the instru¬ 
ment, it is said, Tippoo would often exercise his skill, with no 
other view than to excite in his imagination those acute agonies 
in which it was his common practice to indulge. 

DALLAM, THOMAS: see MAYES, STANLEY. 

DESMOND^ RAY: The India Museum, 1801-1879, London, HMSO, 
1982. On page 22, he writes: 

“The Court of Directors resisted |the Marquess) Wellesley’s 
wish that the mechanical tiger should also be presented to the 
King. It was kept safely in store in East India House until July 
1808 when it was placed in the public reading room of the 
Library and Museum. There before fascinated crowds the pro¬ 
strate wooden victim in a red coat decorated with white and 
green roses, black hat, black knee breeches, white stockings and 
well-blacked shoes with yellow buckles meekly raised his left 
forearm and the life-size tiger snarled every time the handle 
was cranked. So often was this bizarre toy played that in 1843 
the author of Old Humphrey's walks in London and its 
neighbourhood complained that 'The machine or organ... is get- 
' ting much out of repair and does not altogether realise the ex¬ 
pectation of the visitor*. ‘These shrieks and growls were the 
constant plague of the student busy at work in the Library of 
the old India House, when the Leadenhall Street-public, 
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unremittingly, it appears, were bent on keeping up the perfor¬ 
mances of this barbarous machine’, wrote the Athenaeum in 
1869. ‘Luckily*, it was pleased to report, *a kind fate has deprived 
him ofhis handle, and stopped up, we are happy to think, some 
of his internal organs... and we do sincerely hope he will re¬ 
main so, to be seen and to be admired, if necessary, but to be 
heard no more'." This last quote was published in Athenaeum, 
5th June, 1869, p.766. 

ENGEL, CARL: Musical instruments, London, Chapman & Hall, 
1875. Reprint ofNo.5 in the series “South Kensington Museum 
Art Handbooks". 

HOUGH, RICHARD: Louis and Victoria: the first Mount bat tens, Lon¬ 
don, Hutchinson, 1974. Describing the life of the Royal children 
during the 1870s, he provides a reference to an instrument which 
bears a remarkable similarity to the description of Tpu’s Tiger. 
On pages 41-41, he writes: 

The Hesses had nearly five months in England one year -1871-2 
- and got to know all the Wales children better than ever, as well 
as many other lively families. This was the time when the Prince 
of Wales almost died of typhoid, the disease that had killed his 
father ten years earlier, and the Queen was in a torture of anx¬ 
iety for weeks on end. All the Wales children, and Victoria and 
all her younger sisters and brother, succumbed to whooping 
cough at the same time. They were packed off, lock, stock and 
barrel to Buckingham Palace, and to confinement in the top 
floor at that. 

It was November, and very bleak outside. Victoria read 
whatever she could lay her hands on, including one book about 
the subjugation of the natives of Tasmania - anything would 
do. Then when the worst ofthe coughing was over, games and 
exploration occupied their time over the long days of con¬ 
valescence. Here they discovered on the same floor the old 
nurseries, dusty with age, where their mother and Aunt Vicky 
and Uncle Bertie and the rest of Queen Victoria's children had 
played. Some oftheir old toys were still there, including a full- 
size toy lion with a crank attached to its body - turn the crank 
and the lion swallowed the figure of a Russian soldier or an 
Indian Sepoy: so this was how you trained to rule the Empire. 
An examination of Buckingham Palace records has foiled to find 
any other reference to this instrument. Could there have been a 
second one made, perhaps a replica for the Royal children who might 
have seen and covetied the original? The absence of any records 
makes this even less likely. 

KNIGHT, CHARLES: London, London, Henry G Bohn, 1851. 
Chapter CIV in Volume 5 is devoted in entirety to a description 
of The East India House. Similar in viewpoint to the illustration 
inThornbury(q.v.)and Weale(q.v.)isthe leading engraving ofthe 
building. An excellent history ofthe Company and building which 
should be read with Thornbury. In concludes with a rare engrav¬ 
ing of the library of the house in which, quite clearly, can be seen 
Tipu’s Tiger on a table close to the door. This engraving was 
reproduced in Ord-Hume (q.v.). 
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MARCUSE, SIBYL: Musical instruments: a comprehensive dictionary, 
New York, Doubleday, 1964. 

MAYES, STANLEY: An organ for the Sultan, London, Putnam, 1956. 
This is based on Dallam's own account of the manufacture and 
delivery of a mechanical organ to the Sultan of TUrkey in 1599. 

It provides an excellent insight into Court procedures which ex¬ 
isted throughout the East at this time. It also ofTers an idea as to 
how Tipu Sultan may have organised his own Court at his palace 
in Seringapatam. 

MOULE, A. C: A list of the musical and other sound-producing in¬ 
struments of the Chinese \\n Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 39, London, 1908. 

NAUMANN, EMIL: The history of music, London, Cassell, 11886]. 
Special edition = five volumes; regular edition two volumes. 

ORD-HUME, ARTHUR W. ]. G: Clockwork music, London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1973. This is a secondary-source work. On page 312, 
under the chapter head liMiscellany” the article from The Penny 
Magazine is reproduced in facsimile together with engraving. Also 
reproduced is the engraving ofTipu's Tiger standing in the library 
of the East India House which appeared originally in Knight (q.v.). 

Penny Magazine, The , London (periodical). Volume IV, 25th August, 
1835, The most valuable document on the contemporary exhibi¬ 
tion of Tipu's Tiger containing a very detailed description (q.v.). 

SACHS, CURT Real-Lexikon der Musikinstrumente, Berlin, Julius 
Bard, 1913 (new and enlarged edition by Dover, New York, 1964). 

THORNBURY, WALTER: Old and new London, London, Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 1855. On page 183 of Volume 2 is a detailed 
description of Leadenhall Street and the Old East India House. 
This does not make mention of Tipu's tiger but it provides a very 
good history of the Company, its servants and their salaries, their 
duties and their activities. On page 181 is an engraving of the front 
of the Old India Office in 1803. This is a better and more exten¬ 
sive view (although from the same viewpoint) than that in Weale 

(q- v -) ... , 

TIMBS, JOHN: Curiosities of London , Ijondon, John Camden Hot- 
ten, 2nd ed. (1868). Here, on page 318-9, is a description of East 
India House and the library. "The Library contained,...Tipoo 
Sultan's Register of Dreams (with interpretations), and his Koran; 
a large collection of Chinese printed books... &c". Further on, on 
page 597 under the heading "Museums" is a section devoted to 
the India Museum, Fife House, Whitehall-yard, "formerly the 
residence of the Earl of Liverpool. This collection was rc-arranged 
in 1858, and has been removed from the East India House, as above. 

In the old Museum, so long one ofthe sights of London, trophies 
of war were the most conspicuous objects, and the specimens of 
natural history and rare literary treasures were secondary attrac¬ 
tions compared with the silver elephant-howdah and the tiger-organ 
of Tippoo Sahib. The new collection contains some monumental 


and artistic records of the progress of British empire in the East, 
but its principal object is to illustrate the productive resources of 
India, and to give information about the life and manners, the arts 
and the industry, ofits inhabitants." There isthus no direct men¬ 
tion of Tipu's Tiger in the new India Museum and it is omitted 
from the list ofobjects of interest which form the rest ofTimbs' entry. 

WEALE, JOHN: London exhibited in 1852, published by the editor, 
London, 1852. On page 598, under the heading "Library and 
Museum ofthe East India Company, East India House, Ijeadenhall 
Street" is a detailed description of the contents of both features 
of the building. This includes the reference: “There are some hand¬ 
some models of the Chinese beau ideal of country villas, and the 
piece of mechanism known as "Tipu's tiger," a wooden figure of 
a tiger tearing to pieces a man in the uniform of an English Sipahi, 
and so contrived as to imitate the cries of the man and the grunt 
of the tiger. It was found in the palace at Seringapatam, and was 
a toy constructed to gratify the hatred which Tipu entertained for 
his English enemies " Elsewhere, on page 723, under "Public and 
private buildings”, is a detailed description, with illustration ofEast 
India House, Leadenhall Street. This contains the following 
reference: "It contains some remarkable works of rude art and in¬ 
dustry, as Chinese ivory carvings, Braham and Buddhist idols and 
mythological paintings, armour and trophies. Tippoo's organ, 
representing a tiger devouring an European, is very curious. The 
music, produced on turning the handle, consists of shrieks from 
the man, after every four of which, comes a growl from the beast. 
In fine contrast with this truly barbaric piece of royal furniture... &c” 
The author lacked consistency in his spelling of names... 

WHEATLEY, HENRY B: London past and present, London, John Mur¬ 
ray, 1891. "Based on the Handbook of London by the late Peter 
Cunningham". In Volume II on page 2 under "East India House" 
is a brief outline of the formation and activites of the East India 
Company and the story ofthe house plus an account of what hap¬ 
pened to the site when the building was pulled down in July 1861. 
On page 257 under "Indian Museum” there is a brief note regar¬ 
ding the setting up of this museum "now connected with the South 
Kensington Museum, and exhibited in temporary galleries, the lease 
of which has been granted by the Commissioners of the.Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, until Christmas 1893”. 
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Tipu ’vS Tiger - 


its History and Description 

by Arthur W. J. G. Ord-Hume 


Introduction 

F OR not quite two centuries, London has been the 
home of a curious exhibit which has conjured up 
speculation and captured the imagination of 
generations of the city’s museum-goers. In a past age 
it was viewed as an awesome if not grotesque and 
frightening artefact. Today, changing tastes have 
mollified its effect on those who gaze at it in its glass 
showcase, yet still it arouses the curiosity of young and 
old alike. 

It was first displayed in the museum of the East India Com¬ 
pany but now, after some uncertain periods in its life, it rests 
in one of the Indian Department galleries of the Victoria & 


Albert Museum where still it is the focus of much attention 
and curiosity. The many visitors still look with amazement 
upon this most unusual and gruesome object. For this peculiar 
relic, part automaton and part organ, hails from India and is 
one of the spoils of a bloody battle in which the British army 
engaged and defeated a powerful local force in the siege of the 
great city of Seringapatam in the Kingdom of Mysore. This 
was fought in 1799 and marked the end of the succession of 
increasingly bitter Mysore Wars. Today it can be viewed serene¬ 
ly in its modern glass case in the Museum, far from the violent 
circumstances of its capture. 

The relic, in the form of a tiger engaged in savaging a Euro¬ 
pean soldier, was seen as a demonstration of the warped and 
almost childlike mentality of the Mysore ruler, Tipu Sultan. 



The hinged left arm of the victim is seen here raised to its highest point. Its motion is from here to the mouth and back again, 
a motion which is continuous today during the turning of the handle 


Pictures of Tipu’s Tiger taken during its recent restoration. The body is assembled in two halves, the upper head portion of the 
top half being perforated to allow the sound of the grunt to emerge. There is also a perforated and hinged pane] adjacant to the 
tops of the organ pipes. Notice how the curved barrel-organ handle not only fouls the left end of the key-access flap but also covers 





True, Tipu had an unusual preoccupation with tigers and their, 
methods ofkilling, but, when viewed in the light ofthe mood 
and motivations of the time, this was probably not exceptional. 
Nevertheless, whatever judgement we may today make upon 
its owner’s mentality and motives, Tipu emerges as a man who 
showed exceptional courage and bravery. The circumstances 
which gave gave him good cause to loath the British and which 
resulted in [lie formation of preferential tics witli the French 
must readily be understood when the history ofthe British op¬ 
position fostered by the East India Company and encouraged 
by the British army, are taken into consideration. 

My personal involvement with Tipu’s Tiger first came about 
in the summer of 1970 when I worked with the Victoria & 
Albert Museum’s Indian Department on the restoration of this 
piece. Fifteen years later, old age again manifested itself and 
the department keeper,"Mr Robert Skelton, decided that the 
'mechanism was due for a thorough overhaul. For me this af¬ 
forded a golden opportunity to complete not just the task of 
restoring the piece to functioning condition, but to enquire fur¬ 
ther into its mechanism and thereby its history. At the end of 
1984, work began on the mechanism and as it progressed, I 
became more and more puzzled by the whole mechanism. This 
present study is the result of my analysis of the instrument. 

Before, however, presenting this material, I think it is essen¬ 


tial to relate some of the history ofTipu Sultan and the battle 
ofSeringapatam as a result of which the “Man-Tiger-Organ” 
was captured and brought back to Britain. This way we can 
appreciate more the trials and tribulations of this weird piece. 
For a considerable amount of this history I have drawn exten¬ 
sively on the fine study prepared by Mildred Archer whose hus¬ 
band, W. G. Archer, was Keeper of the Indian Department 
between 1949 and 1959, 'The history ofthe object prior to 1799 
which farms the major part of this two- part paper, is largely 
paraphrased from Dr Archer’s work. Her study, published by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office in 1959 and, sadly long out 
of print, remains under copyright and for permission to make 
use of this material I am grateful to both the Trustees of the 
Victoria & Albert Museum and the author. 

I also wish to acknowledge the help and facilities I have receiv¬ 
ed from the Museum and in particular from Robert Skelton 
of the Indian Department who has been of very great help in 
ensuring the accuracy of the history and in making certain revi¬ 
sions to the earlier researches regarding Tipu Sultan. My thanks 
also to the Assistant Keeper, Dr Deborah Swallow and other 
staff members. To Miss Anne Buddie of the Department of 
, Design, Prints and Drawings I express my thanks for her en¬ 
thusiasm and co-operation with this project. Her knowledge 
and studies ofTipu Sultan are extensive indeed. 


PARTI 

Tipu Sultan and Seringapatam - an outline history 


T HE precise date and place of birth of Tupu Sultan 
are unrecorded. Indian historians have variously 
placed his birth in the years 1747, 1750 or 1753. 
Dr Skelton, however, points out that two very serious 
Indian publications of contemporary documents state 
that he was born in 1749. This may mean that they sup¬ 
port the 1750 date because it is very easy to get a 
discrepancy of one when converting Indian eras to the 
Christian calendar. Thus his precise age at death is 
unknown but he was clearly about fifty years old when 
he was killed. What is certain, though, is that he was 
to die by the bullet of a British soldier in the mid¬ 
afternoon of 4th May 1799. 

There has always appeared confusion over the correct spell¬ 
ing of his name, but this is merely to do with the fact that the 
phonetic rendering Tippoo used by his British contemporaries 
has been superceded by the modern scholarly transliteration, 
Tipu, now often used (for reasons of typographic economy) 
without the macron. Tipu, then, should be spelled with the 
addition of diacriticals but these are impossible to position 
economically with modern Western typesetting methods. The 
spelling “Tippoo” is a correct transliteration from the original 
Indian regional language as spoken in Mysore in the time of 
Tipu Sultan. The first use of this transliteration in writing 
seems to date from when the English had to write down 
phonetically in reports the unfamiliar name they heard. 
Although it was one Lt-Col Bcatson who publicised this in his 
contemporary reports, it appears in print at an earlier time. 
The word “Tipu”, according to Mildred Archer, was thought 
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to be Canarese for tiger. This belief seems to have stemmed 
from Wilks: in reality, points out Robert Skelton, Canarese for 
tiger is huli. At the time of his birth, Tipu’s father Haidar Ali 
was in Coromandel and in touch with a Muslim devotee who 
had migrated to Arcot from the Canarese country. This man 
had assumed the royal designation “Sultan” or “conqueror of 
the passions”, and had prefaced it with the name “Tipu”, believ¬ 
ed to imply “conqueror of the woods”. Mildred Archer con¬ 
jectures that out of respect for this holy man, and to celebrate 
the birth of his son, Haidar called him “Tipu Sultan”. Thus 
Tipu was named after the saint Tipu Auliya who migrated from 
Bijapur. 

In later years, this name seems particularly to have appeal¬ 
ed to Tipu since he was often heard to say that he would rather 
live as a tiger for two days than as a sheep for two hundred. 
The tiger was to become his emblem of state, not only sym¬ 
bolising his own name, but also serving to link him to the pro¬ 
phet Ali who had been given the title “Lion of God” by the 
prophet Muhammad. Although a Suni by upbringing, Tipu’s 
zeal for the holy war, asserts Archer, inspired him to venerate 
this great precursor. Moreover, the tiger emblem connected 
him with his father, Haidar Ali, whose name thus implied 
“lion”. There was accordingly a peculiar significance for him 
of both lion and tiger and this was highlighted in some remarks 
written by Lt-Col A Beatson, Surveyor General to the Army 
at the siege of Tipu’s capital, Seringapatam. Beatson wrote: 
Tippoo Sultaun seems to have adopted Alii as the guardian 
genius, or tutelary saint, of his dominions; as the peculiar 
object of his veneration, and as an example to imitate. His 
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selection ofthe tiger as an emblem, appears to be intended 
in honour of Alii, for the natives of Hindostan make no 
distinction between a lion and a tiger... Moreover, hyder^ 
which also signifies a lion, but interpreted like the former 
by the natives of Hindostan, tiger, is another title of Alii: 
it was likewise the name ofTippoo Sultaun’s father. The 
name Hydcr, thus distinguished by the triple circumstance 
of its being i he title of Alii, the name ofTippoo Sultaun's 
assumed emblem, and the name of his father, the Ibunder 
of his dominion, is introduced by him on every occasion; ( 
and either the word at length, or its initial letter, is stamped 
upon every article of every kind belonging to him. 

Tipu’s obsession with tigers was demonstrated in almost 
everything he did. In his daily life, the tiger served as a kind 
of armorial bearing and even his royal throne, constructed in 
1786, was in the form oT a tiger. Beatson stated that it: 
was ofconsidcrable beauty and magnificence. The support 
was a wooden tiger as large as life, covered with gold, in 
the attitude of standing, his head and fore legs appeared 
in the from, and under the throne, which was placed across 
his back. It was composed of an octagonal frame, eight feet 
by five, surrounded by a low railing, on which were ten small 
tiger heads, made of gold, and beautifully inlaid with 
precious stones; the ascent to the throne was by small silver 
steps on each side. From the centre of the back part, op¬ 
posite the large tiger’s head, a gilded iron pillar rose, seven 
feci high, surmounted by a canopy superbly decorated with 
a fringe ofpcarls. The whole was made of wood, and covered 
with a thin sheet of the purest gold, richly illuminated with 
tiger stripes, and Arabic verses. 

Tipu attributed particular importance to the stripes of the 
tiger. Apart from the adornment of his throne, these markings 
were also incorporated on some ofthe jackets, turbans and han¬ 
dkerchiefs from Tipu’s wardrobe (which were subsequently 
captured and sent to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company) and they were also characteristic of the uniform, 
the “tiger-jacket 11 , worn by Tipu’s infantry and palace guards. 
According to the memorandum which accompanied the Tipu 
relics to England, the stripe was called “bubberee" and “no 
person presumed to adopt it but by particular order”. 

Other uses of the tiger along with the lion in Tipu's court 
were equally pronounced and bizarre. Some of Tipu’s mor¬ 
tars were in the form of crouching tigers, and the muzzles of 
cannon and the hilts ofswords were also fashioned into tigers’ 
heads. Again, many of his weapons bore a lion's face formed 
by an arrangement ofthe Arabic characters which spelled out 
"The Lion of God is the Conqueror”. Tigers were even chained 
in the private square in front of his palace. Although they were 
“somewhat tame”, a surgeon for the East India Company, one 
Dr Buchanan perhaps understated the truth when he reported 
that in the case of any disturbance, they would “become 
unruly”. 

It was in his favourite form ofhunting, however, that Tipu's 
preoccupation with the tiger became most evident. Many rulers 
in India at this time in history delighted in hawking or shooting 
and a number of miniature paintings survive which portray 
them at these sports. 

One other point is worth noting here. After the fall ofSer- 
ingapatam, Colonel William Kirkpatrick, a Persian scholar, 
was directed to examine Tipu’s papers and among them he 
discovered a notebook containing a private record of Tipu’s 
dreams. In one of these, Tipu writes: 

In the road, and near the place ofencampment, I saw a cow 


with its calf, in semblance like a large striped tiger; its 
countenance, teeth, etc, were in the manner of a tiger: its 
forelegs were as those of a cow, its hinder legs were wan¬ 
ting; its forelegs had a little motion, and it was greatly 
destructive. Having well reconnoitred it, 1 repaired to the 
camp, and directed several persons to prepare themselves, 
and come with me; meaning, please God, to approach this 
cow with a tiger's form, and, with my own hand, cut it and 
its calf in pieces. Having reviewed my household stud, I 
gave orders for two grey horses to be quickly saddled and 
brought. At this moment the morning appeared, and I 
awoke. The interpretation of this dream, at the instant, sug¬ 
gested itself to my mind:- that the hill Christians, resembl¬ 
ing cows with their calves, have the appearance to tigers; 
and, by the favour of God, and through the auspices and 
aid ofthe holy messenger (Mahomined), the place before 
mentioned will be reduced with facility, and all the ir¬ 
religious Christians will be slain. The slight motion ofthe 
forelegs thus interpreted - that they will make some slight 
attempt at resistance. The want of the hinder legs is thus 
explained - that none will afilird them assistance, and that 
no Mussclman shall receive injury at their hands. Through 
the aid of God be it so. 

The dream, as interpreted by Tipu, refers to the Christians 
of Kanara, who were thought to be in league with the British, 
but the reference to the ‘cow-tiger’ reveals yet again the preoc¬ 
cupation which Tipu had with this regal beast and suggests 
that even in his sleep it continued to haunt him. 

It is this portrait of Tipu’s character which goes some way 
towards explaining the peculiar relevance ofthe “Man-Tiger- 
Organ” to Tipu’s interests. However, this awful artefact also 
demonstrates Tipu’s hatred of the infidel and, more particular¬ 
ly, of the infidel British. 
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He certainly had no cause to love them, for both his father’s 
life and his own had been spent in constant conflict with them. > 
It was the British who at every stage had foiled the ambitions 
of his family. Haidar had started life as the son of a humble 
ofTicer in the Mysore Government. Ultimately he gained con¬ 
trol of the army. Before 1760, he was de facto ruler: the Raja 
was already a cipher before Haidar gained control. Between 
1763 and his death in 1782, Haidar succeeded in transform¬ 
ing Mysore into the strongest [lower in India and a constant 
challenge to the ambitious British, Haidar Ali had fought 
against them in two wars, the Mysore Wars of 1767-9 and 
1780-4, and his son, Tipu, had watched the infidels whittle 
away both his father’s wealth and territory. He was more than 
ever determined to regain this power and had involved himself 
in a further war with the British, the campaigns of 1790 to 1792. 
He had not succeeded aad as a consequence had been forced 
to cede land and pay heavy indemnities. Furthermore, he had 
had to watch his country laid waste by the consuming train of 
the British army and even his capital ofSeringapatam, on which 
he had lavished much wealth, had been sorely ravaged. 

Major Dirom, who had been present at the siege of 1792, 
described Seringapatam, “this insulated metropolis”, as “the 
richest, most convenient and beautiful spot possessed in the 
present age by any native Prince in India”. He then went on 
to describe how the fine cypress and fruit trees in the Lai Bagh, 
the beautiful garden surrounding Haidar’s tomb, were torn up 
by the British for defences. “The noble garden was devoted 
to destruction, and the trees, which had shaded their proud 
master, and contributed to his pleasures, were now to be form¬ 
ed into the means of protecting his enemies in subverting the 
empire” 

Both Tipu and his father knew that the British, precarious¬ 
ly perched on the Coromandel Coast, regarded Mysore as a con¬ 
stant source of danger and a rallying point for Indian hopes 
and aspirations. They knew that the British were only awaiting 
an excuse for curtailing their power. And Tipu considered that 
the British were thoroughly faithless and perfidious, ready for 
any intrigue which would further their ambitions in India. 

It was typical of them, he believed, that in 1792, through 
the loose wording of a treaty, he should be robbed of Coorg 
by Cornwallis. As a result of this, he avowed to regain his power 
at all cost and felt justified in considering himself bound by 
neither treaties nor moral obligations. It was, in fact, his own 
cruelty, bigotry and intrigue against the East India Company 
which afforded the British the right excuses for declaring war. 
In both 1784 and 1792, the final years of the two Mysore Wars, 
he defied treaties and did not return all his British prisoners 
as agreed. The British were convinced that General Matthews, 
their Commander-in-Chiefof Bombay, had been put to death 
by Tipu and this, coming on top of further appalling stories 
of Tipu’s cruelty, fuelled their anger. Prisoners, it was said, 
were being kept in filth and hunger in the sun-baked moun¬ 
tain forts ofMysore or were slowly poisoned. Some were strangl¬ 
ed, impaled, or thrown to tigers. Children were trained as Hin¬ 
du dancing girls or court janisseries, while certain prisoners, 
it was said, were “cynically circumcised”, whatever than meant. 

The same hatred of the British was represented in wall- 
paintings on the buildings of Seringapatam. These were 
described by Wilks, a British major, who saw them soon after 
the siege and who, in 1803, became the first Resident ofMysore. 
The walls of the houses in the main streets ofSeringapatam 
had been ornamented by the Sultaun’s command, with fill I- 
length caricatures of the English. In one it was a tiger seiz¬ 


ing a trembling Englishman; in another it was the nabob, 
Mahommed Ali, brought in with a rope around his waist, 
prostrating himself before an Englishman, seated on a chair, 
who placed one foot upon his neck; but the more favourite 
caricatures are necessarily excluded from decorous narrative. 

Meadows Taylor |see Bibliography] described other scenes: 
Here were represented a row of white-faced Feringhees 
|Europcnns|, their hands lied behind them, and with their 
faces hall blackened; while others were seated on asses, with 
their faces to the tail. Again there were some being torn to 
pieces by tigers, while men of the true faith looked on and 
applauded; others were under the feet or chained to the legs 
of elephants, one to each leg, while the beast was depicted 
at his utmost speed, his trunk raised into the air, and the 
Mahout evading him with a huge ankoos. Again another 
row were undergoing the rite of Mahomedanism at the 

...hands of the Kazee; others were suffering torture; several 
appeared drawn up in a line, whose heads were all falling 
to the ground under one rigorous blow of the executioner 
- a man of the true faith, with a huge beard and mustachios 
curling up to his eyes, while streams of gore, very red and 
much higher and thicker than the sufferers themselves, 
gushed from the bodies. Here again were a group of ten or 
twelve seated round a table, each with a fierce regimental 
cocked-hat upon his head, a very red and drunken face, and 
his right hand upraised grasping a huge glass filled with 
red wine; while others, overcome by inebriation, were 
sprawling under the table, and wallowing among the swine 
and dogs which lay at the feet of those who were yet able 
to preserve their equilibrium. 

The Palace of Daulat Bagh, which was Tipu’s favourite 
retreat from business, was also ornamented with wall-paintings 
depicting the defeat ofthe'British under Colonel Baillic near 
Conjeeveram in 1780. 

In the light of such anglophobia, the role ofthe “Man-Tiger- 
Organ” becomes understandable. As a musical instrument, it 
was kept by Tipu in his Rag-mahal or music room and there, 
at idle moments, the “Tiger ofMysore” diverted himself by 
eliciting its ghastly sounds. The wooden victim with his styliz¬ 
ed red coat decorated with green and white roses, low-crowncd 
black hat, black knee-breeches, white stockings and black shoes, 
was a British civilian and in contemplating “this emblematical 
triumph of the Khodadad (’’the God-given Government”) over 
the English Circar”, as the forwarding memorandum states, 
Tipu was doubtless fortifying his morale. In warfare, his ar¬ 
mies might fail him, but his emotions remained unchanged. 

Although the “tiger” was “executed by Order ofTippoo Sul- 
taun”, its exact origin is a mystery. In style and finish it is clearly 
Indian, the tiger’s stripes and the Englishman’s face being 
painted in a manner which is obviously Indian. On the other 
hand, the details of the organ-mechanism suggest it is most pro¬ 
bably French in inspiration. The French were famous for their 
manufacture of clever mechanical and musical contrivances, 
some items of this character finding their way into the collec¬ 
tions of Indian rulers such as Asaf-ud-daula ofOudh (1775-97) 
and his successors. 

During the hostilities between Britain and France, Tipu and 
the French became close allies and looked continually to each 
other for support against the common foe. The capture of 
Tipu’s papers after the fall ofSeringapatam proved conclusively 
that he had been in close co-operation with the French, offer¬ 
ing them an offensive and defensive alliance. He had sent am¬ 
bassadors to the lie de France in April 1798 proposing an 
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alliance with the Republic and a subsidy for French troops. 
A letter from Napoleon toTipu was intercepted by the British 
in the same year. Tipu was even made “Citizen Tipu” and 
planted at Seringapatam a tree of Liberty, “never”, in the words 
of one historian, “surely before or since planted in such un¬ 
congenial soil”. Tipu, therefore, co-operated with the French 
and employed French craftsmen; one, for example, construc¬ 
ting a water-driven engine for boring cannon, others serving 
as Ibuiklcrs, glass-blowers, armourers and watchmakers. Tipu's 
own pocket watch, however, was made by John Ellicott ofLon- 
don and is preserved today in the showcase alongside the tiger. 

The “Man-Tiger-Organ”, however, is only one feature of this 
vast emblem. What is more intriguing is the subject itself. The 
theme - a tiger mauling a European - was unlikely of its own 
accord to have suggested itself to an Indian patron, and it is 
a particular event which moTe probably explains its chance in¬ 
vention. In the minds of Europeans, death by tiger was regarded 
as perhaps the most dreaded hazard of life in India - a hazard 
which was even encountered on their first arriving in that coun¬ 
try. As ships bound for Calcutta entered the Hoogly river, they 
passed a desolate waste of water, the Sanderbands, riddled with 
islands, and Captain Williamson, who wrote a popular book 
entitled Oriental Field Sports |1807|, records how “the royal 
tigers are often seen swimming across the various rivers which 
form the innumerable islands inhabited only by wild beasts, 
and presenting an immense barrier all along the sea- coast from 
Saugor Island to the great mouth of the Megna”. He points 
out that the salt-boilers - the only Indians to visit the islands 
- always kept a watch while working there. 

Of this propensity in tigers the Molungies are so thoroughly 
aware, that while performing their duties in the long spits 
of sand which project into the sea from the impenetrable 


jungles that skirt the soil, a look-out is always kept for tigers 
on the opposite banks of the rivers; and as soon as any ap¬ 
pear, the whole take to flight, and conceal themselves in 
caves excavated for the purpose; from which, it however 
sometimes happens, the hungry animal removes every 
obstacle with his claws, and drags out one or more of the 
inhabitants, already half dead with terror. 

James Forbes also relates a tale of a group of Englishmen 
benighted on Saugor Island, in the mouth of the J Joogly river, 
who lit a fire to protect themselves from wild animals, but a 
tiger appeared, leapt through the flames and carried off one 
of their number. 

It was on the same Saugor Island that, on December 22nd, 
1792, a young Englishman met a gruesome fate. An extract from 
a letter written by one of the young man’s friends who witnessed 
the scene was published in The Gentleman's Magazine of July 
1793: 

To "describe the awful, horrid, and lamentable accident I 
have been an eye- witness of, is impossible. Yesterday mor¬ 
ning Mr Downey, of the Company’s troops, Lieut Pyefinch, 
poor Mr Munro and myself, went on shore on Saugor Island 
to shoot deer. We saw innumerable tracks of tigers and deer, 
but stil I we were induced to pursue our sport, and did the 
whole day. About halfpast three we sat down on the edge 
pf the jungle, to eat some cold meat sent us from the ship, 
and had just commenced our meal, when Mr Pyefinch and 
a black servant told us there was a fine deer within six yards 
of us. Mr Downey and myself immediately jumped up to 
take our guns; mine was the nearest, and I had just laid hold 
of it when I heard a roar, like thunder, and saw an immense 
royal tiger spring on the unfortunate Munro, who was sit¬ 
ting down. In a moment his head was in the beast’s mouth, 
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and he rushed into the jungle with him, with as much ease 
as I could lift a kitten, tearing him through the thickest 
bushes and trees, everything yielding to his monstrous 
strength. The agonies of horror, regret, and, I must say, fear 
(for there were two tigers, male and female) rushed on me 
at once. The only efTort I could make was to fire at him, 
though the poor youth was still in his mouth. I relied part¬ 
ly on Providence, partly on my own aim, and fired a musket. 

I saw the tiger stagger and agitated, and cried out so im¬ 
mediately. Mr D ^wney then fired two shots, and I one more. 
We retired from the jungle, and, a few minutes after, Mr 
Munrocame up to us, all over blood, and fell. We took him 
on our backs to the boat, and got every medical assistance 
for him from the Valentine East India-man, which lay at an¬ 
chor near the islajnd, but in vain. He lived 24 hours in the 
extreme of torture; his head and skull were torn, and broke 
to pieces, and he was wounded by the claws all over his neck 
and shoulders; but it was better to take him away, though 
irrecoverable, than leave him to be devoured limb by limb. 
We have just read the funeral service over his body, and com¬ 
mitted it to the deep. He was an amiable and promising 
youth. I must observe, there was a large fire blazing close 
to us, composed of ten or a dozen whole trees; I made it 
myself, on purpose to keep the tigers off, as I had always 
heard it would. There were eight or ten of the natives about 
us; many shots had been fired at the place, and much noise 
and laughing at the time; but this ferocious animal disregard¬ 
ed all. The human mind cannot form an idea ofthe scene; 
it turned my very soul within me. The beast was about four 
and a half feet high, and nine long. His head appeared as 
large as an ox’s, his eyes darting fire, and his roar, when 
he first seized his prey, will never be out of my recollection. 
We had scarcely pushed our boats from that cursed shore 
when the tigress made her appearance, raging mad almost, 
and remained on the sand as long as the distance would allow 
me to see her. 

This gruesome incident caused a great stir both in India and 
back home in England. The victim, as it happens, was the on¬ 
ly son ofSir Hector Munro 11726-18051 who was a noted Anglo- 
Indian general, and the tragedy deeply affected the family. 

But it was not only the Munro family whose feelings were 
stirred by the event all those years ago in the Indian jungle. 
The public at large was so fascinated by the event that Staf¬ 
fordshire china ornaments of the early 19th century portrayed 
the incident graphically. A standard pottery group shows the 
young man limply straddling the base, his head gripped by the 
fearsome jaws of an enormous tiger, while his identity is reveal¬ 
ed by an insription which reads “The Death of Munroe” \sic\. 
It is not known exactly when the ornament was first produced 
or by what factory, but groups depicting “Bull Baiting” and 
“Polito’s Menagerie” are in similar style and have a similar base. 
The latter was possibly made between the years 1814 and 1820 
and the theme even appeared slightly modified in later chimney 
ornaments, as “Wombwell’s Circus”. It is possible, therefore, 
that pottery groups depicting the tiger and its victim, some 
of them with the inscription and some without, may well have 
been produced over a number of decades into the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Such scenes of tragedy and horror were popular subjects 
for Staffordshire groups and “The Death ofMunroe” took its 
place on the cottage manlleshclf along with other porcelain 
mementoes such as “The Death of Marat”, “The Stanfield 
Tragedy” and “The Murder in the Red Barn”. 

The effect ofthe Munro incident on Tipu is that which con¬ 


cerns us here and at this point it must be pointed out that the 
victim’s father, Sir Hector Munro, was no ordinary general, 
but one who was intimately connected with Tipu’s fall. Sir Hec¬ 
tor had commanded a division during Sir Eyre Coote’s victory 
at Porto Novo in 1781 when Haidar Ali (Tipu Sultan’s father) 
was defeated with a loss of 10,000 men killed and wounded. 
Tipu himsclfhad fought in this battle and the defeat had burned 
deep into Ins spirit. Munro had returned to ling,land in 1782, 
but his career can hardly have been forgotten. He is likely to 
have remained a hated memory in the mind of Tipu and the 
death ofhis son ten years later most likely gave Tipu a spiteful 
pleasure. Sir Hector had humbled his father and the death of 
Munro the son in the jaws ofTipu’s favourite creature was pro¬ 
bably viewed as just desserts.. 

That the son ofTipu’s enemy should die by tiger and Tipu 
himself commission so exact a replica ofMunro’s death can 
thus hardly be coincidence. In the tragedy of Saugor Island 
in 1792, then, may lie the clue to explaining how the “Man- 
Tiger-Organ” came to be constructed. 

Such an incident throws light on the origin ofthe device and 
its inspiration. What it does not explain, though, is why the 
object should have appeared equally fascinating to the British. 
It is true that for several centuries tigers have induced in the 
minds ofthe British a fearful thrill. Blake’s “Tyger, tyger, bur¬ 
ning bright”, Kipling’s Jungle Book , Corbett’s Man-eaters of 
Kumaon , Little Black Sambo> even the limerick “The young 
lady of Riga”, suggest that oral I animals the tiger enthralls us 
with its savage cruelty, lithe form and treacherous grace. Yet 
such occasions hardly account for the spell of “Tippoo’s Tiger”, 
and perhaps the final explanation must be sought in two quite 
different sources. 

The mechanical tiger fell into the hands ofthe British after 
the fall ofSeringapatam in 1799 and the dramatic conclusion 
to the battle invested the relics of Tipu Sultan with unusual 
interest when they eventually arrived in England. Returning 
soldiers brought with them tales ofthe fourth and last Mysore 
War which had been conducted with lightning rapidity. Stories 
of the final assault on Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, were 
published in 1799 and 1800 and in periodicals such as The 
European Magazine and The Asiatic Annual Register both 
periodicals with wide circulation. And during the next ten 
years, books by writers such as Beatson, Wilks and Kirkpatrick 
were published giving further details ofthe war and ofTipu’s 
relations with the British and French. Engravings illustrating 
dramatic events in the final assault were published by 1802 
and from all these varied sources the British public gained a 
vivid impression of the final scenes. 

The British armies had begun to advance on Seringapatam 
in February of 1799. They approached from both the West and 
the East. Seringapatam itselfwas built on an island, the strong 
fortress rising from the River Cauvery which surrounded the 
town. The rest of the month was spent in pushing back the 
enemy’s advanced posts and reconnoitring the approaches to 
the fort. It was eventually decided to assault the city by attack¬ 
ing the North West bastion. The batteries were accordingly 
placed to the North and West. 

The first battery opened fire on April 20th and gradually 
others were brought into action, pounding away at the great 
stone wall. By the evening of May 3rd, the breach was about 
a hundred feet wide and the engineers considered that it was 
wide enough to be entered. However, General Baird, who was 
in charge of the assault troops, decided to postpone an attack 
until after midday of the 4th in case the enemy should make 
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any repairs during the night. 

It was soon after one o’clock in the afternoon that he even¬ 
tually gave the signal for the attack to begin and the first troops 
advanced from their entrenchments across the flat rocks of the 
river. It was the hottest season of the year and the river was 
almost dry. There were only two or three channels of water a 
foot deep and the British troops had no difficulty in reaching 
the stone retaining wall ofthc outer ditch and descending into 
it by using the stones which projected like steps from its side. 
The ditch near the breach was only knee-deep in water and 
the first troops were soon through it, up the side of the slop¬ 
ing breach on to the outer rampart of the fort. The whole 
onslaught to this point had taken no more than about six 
minutes. 

General Baird had given orders that after entering the breach, 
half of his troops wTlould wheel to the left and half to the right. 
He himself would attach himself to the right attack. The two 
parties should then press along the southern and northern ram¬ 
parts, meet by the eastern gate and there re-form. 

Surprisingly, Tipu himselfseems to have had no intimation 
of the impending attack. He went to his headquarters on the 
outer rampart of the fort on the northern face, as was his daily 
habit, and stayed there eating his midday meal under a canopy. 
Suddenly, at about half-past one, he was told that British troops 
had entered the fort by a breach near the north-west bastion. 
With about eight attendants, he at once hurried to the spot and 
took up a position on the outer rampart behind a traverse com¬ 
manding the breach, Here he fired again and again at the forces 
of the left attack in the course of which he received a slight 
wound. As the storming party gained ground, Tipu and his 
attendants Were forced to retire, fighting as they went. Dusty 
and fatigued from the May heat, he slowly retreated along the 
northern rampart. 

At this point, he could still have escaped through a water- 
gate across the river and so joined the cavalry under his son, 



Fateh Haidar. Instead, he called for his mare and crossed a 
bridge over the inner ditch leading to a gate through the inner 
ramparts into the fort. It was at this point that the situation 
became critical. British troops were pouring along the outer 
rampart, while a reinforcing party had already crossed a ditch 
by a plank and were firing obliquely from the inner ramparts. 

Tipu, with a vast crowd of retreating troops, was now caught 
between a cross- fire. It was probably his intention to enter the 
gale, shut it, and either retreat to the palace or attempt to deal 
with a small number of British troops who had reached the 
inner rampart. However the covered gateway was thronged with 
fugitives pressing through, and a random shot hit him as he 
was jostled by the crowd. He urged his horse forward in an ef¬ 
fort to reach the gate. The intensive cross-fire was, however, 
heaping the gate with dead and wounded and he could not pass. 
It was at this moment that Tipu received a second wound and 
his horse was killed beneath him. His followers tried to drag 
him away and prop him in his palanquin, but at that moment 
a few British soldiers appeared in the gateway. One, seeing the 
jewel in Tipu’s turban, dashed forward and seized him by the 
sword-belt. Tipu cut back, inflicting a slight wound, but the 
soldier shot him dead! More British soldiers hurried up, the 
palanquin was overturned and the body was left among the 
dead and dying. It was probably between 3 and 3.30 p.m. 

While these events were taking place in the gateway on the 
inner rampart, the British troops were steadily advancing along 
the outer northern and southern ramparts, the latter party 
meeting with little resistance. The British commanders had 
no idea where Tipu was or what he was doing. Three officers 
ofthe general staff, however-Majors Allan, Beatson and Dallas 
of the right or southern attack - saw three wounded Muhafn- 
medans, richly dressed, lying in the inner ditch. Dallas 
recognised one as Sayid Sahib, whose daughter was married 
to Tipu, and whom he had known in 1784. Dallas stopped and 
spoke to him, saw that he was severely wounded, and called 
for a surgeon and a palanquin. They talked together for a short 
time, Dallas learning that Tipu was probably in the palace. 
Then the fighting forced the three officers to proceed. When 
they reached the southern rampart near the Mysore Gate, they 
could see down into the palace. Figures were moving about a 
courtyard, some prostrating themselves before two seated per¬ 
sons. One of these they assumed to be Tipu. When they even¬ 
tually reached the Eastern Gate near the mosque and joined 
up with General Baird, they reported this news to him. It was 
now about 2.30 p.m., for the British troops had surrounded 
the ramparts in the course of an hour. 

Meanwhile Baird had received similar reports from other 
sources and had no idea at this very moment Tipu was still 
fighting near the northern gate. He believed that he must almost 
certainly be inside the palace, Major Allan was therefore ordered 
to proceed to the palace with a Hag oTtruce, and to oiler pro¬ 
tection to Tipu and his household in return for immediate sur¬ 
render. Baird himself would rest his troops for about an hour 
and then proceed to the palace to give support to Allan if he 
needed it. 

On reaching the palace at about three in the afternoon, Allan, 
who was accompanied by a small escort, found that some 
British troops had already arrived there. The inhabitants were 
in a state of great confusion, many of them crowding out onto 
the balcony. After some delay, they were persuaded to come 
down and talk to Allan, amongst them the killedar , or gover¬ 
nor of the fort, and a confidential servant of Tipu’s. After more 
delays and much talk, Allan was conducted within the palace, 
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where he took ofThis sword, handing it to the killedar , in order 
to indicate his peaceful intentions. He was eventually taken 
to two ofTipu’s sons, Mi’izz ud-din and a younger brother. 
To both of them he offered protection and personal safety. No 
one, however, would give him news ofTipu and it soon became 
clear to Allan from all the hesitation and delays that in fact 
nobody in the palace knew anything about the whereabouts 
ofTipu. 

Allhough Allan did not know it, fighting was si ill continu¬ 
ing at the northern gate. Tipu was there, surrounded by his 1 
troops, and it was while Allan’s talks were actually in progress 
that the shot which killed him must have been fired. Nobody 
knew anything ofTipu’s fate and when at last Allan persuad¬ 
ed the palace authorities to open the gates, he still had no idea 
where Tipu was or what had happened. 

Meanwhile, General Baird had arrived with his troops and 
was waiting outside the palace. He himself had been wound¬ 
ed in 1789 and had been kept in this very town as a prisoner 
in irons for over three years. He had watched his companions 
die one by one and he himself had barely survived. Now, on 
arriving within the city, he had learned that a few days previous¬ 
ly Tipu had slaughtered the few remaining British prisoners. 
Thus as the princes were taken out to him, it may well have 
crossed his mind whether to honour his pledge or despatch 
them on the spot. 

As it was, having destroyed so much of the fortifications of 
the palace as well as large numbers of its people and their 
morale, Baird relented and received the princes with courtesy 
and sent them with an escort to the Commander-in-Chief in 
camp. The palace troops were then disarmed and the whole 
building, apart from the women’s quarters, thoroughly sear¬ 
ched. A guard had been set around the zenana in case Tipu 
should be hiding there, but still Tipu could not be found. 

News of what had happened, however, was slowly filtering 
through. A rumour spread that Tipu was lying wounded in 
the gateway ofthe northern rampart. This was brought to the 
attention ofthe killedar possibly while Allan was in the palace, 
and eventually, probably about 5.30 p.m. by which time the 
situation was clearly hopeless, he informed the British. It was 
now necessary to check if this rumour was correct, for were 
Tipu still to be alive, it was vital that he should be captured. 
Although it was now almost dusk, General Baird, accompanied 
by Colonel Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), 
Major Beatson and a few other officers, proceeded with the 
killedar and two ofTipu’s men to the gateway to search for the 
body. Beatson relates how: 

the number ofthe dead, and the darkness ofthe place, made 
it impossible to distinguish one person from another, and 
the scene was altogether shocking; but, aware of the great 
political importance of ascertaining, beyond all possibili¬ 
ty of doubt, the death ofTippoo, the bodies were ordered 
to be dragged out, and the killedar , and the other two per¬ 
sons, were desired to examine them one after another. This, 
however, appeared endless. 

Lights were then brought and eventually one ofTipu’s at¬ 
tendants, Raji Khan, was found wounded but alive under the 
palanquin. He at once pointed out where his master lay. By 
the faint glimmering light it was difficult for the killedar to 
recognise the features; but he at last identified the body. A pic¬ 
ture of this scene was painted in 18.39 by Wilkie for Lady Baird 
and some of the characters in this drama were later drawn in 
1801 by the English artist Thomas Hickey. Beatson continues: 
When Tippoo’s body was brought from under the gateway, 


his eyes were open and the body was so warm, that for a 
few moments Col. Wellesley and myself were doubtful 
whether he was not alive. 

Wellesley bent down, felt for the pulse and listened in vain 
for the heart-beat. Tipu was indeed dead with a bullet wound 
above the right ear, a ball in the cheek and three bayonet wounds 
in his right side. His turban and sword had been lost in the 
confusion, but the body was still dressed in a jacket of fine white 
linen, louse drawers of llowcictl.rhinlz wilh :i mmson clot h 
of silk and cotton round his waist. He wore a pouch with a red 
and green silk belt across his shoulder and an amulet on his arm. 

The body was put in a palanquin and sent back to the palace. 
The next day, Tipu was buried with an escort of four companies 
of Grenadiers and a salute of guns beside the body of his father, 
Haidar Ali, in the Lai Bagh. The “Tiger of Mysore” was dead 
and even nature chose to mark his passing, for a freak 
thunderstorm broke just after the funeral, killing several ofthe 
British in their camp. 

Such events must partly explain the weird glamour which 
has since surrounded the instrument which today is called 
“Tippoo’s Tiger”. There is, though, a second reason for its 
popularity and that is the bold character ofTipu himself. As 
early as 1802, the orientalist John Gilchrist was aware of his 
stature. He wrote: 

Posterity will decide on his character according to the 
documents which reach them; and as there are various ways 
of telling the same story, we may rest assured that his own 
countrymen will not fail to term our facts aspersions; while 
we shall doubtless brand their assertions as falsehoods. The 
words, saint and sinner, rebel and patriot, king and usurper, 
justice and criminal, are too frequently applicable to the 
same persons, according to circumstances. Wc should pa¬ 
tiently await the final and unerring decision of that upright 
Judge alone, before whom all must appear, for the perver¬ 
sion of those offices and talents with which, for wise and 
inscrutable purposes, certain individuals have been en¬ 
trusted... To be just to the memory of a foe who no longer 
exists, is the characteristic of our nation; the grave cancels 
all obligations; and the person who either can, when dead, 
carry his rancour with him, or, while alive, can extend it 
there, must indulge sentiments which cannot be enviable, 
and never should be imitated. 

There is no question that Tipu was a person who acted 
with considerable bravery in the face of his enemy. He led 
his troops from the front and it is related that at what was 
to be his final military briefing, he cried: “Better to die like 
a soldier than to live a miserable dependent on the infidels 
on the list of their pensioned rajas and nabobs”. It would 
be hard for the British not to extend to his memory their 
sincere admiration for a fearless foe. 

Such circumstances help up to understand why not only 
the “tiger” but other relics ofTipu Sultan were jealously 
guarded. On the fall ofSeringapatam on May 4th of 1799, 
the town itself was given over to looting. Soldiers, both 
British and Indian, as well as the city’s riff-raff, ransacked 
houses and shops. It was said that for a bottle of spirits, 
fabulous pearls and diamond bracelets worth a fortune could 
be bought in the camp. 

On the morning ofthe 5th, Colonel Arthur Wellesley took 
over as Commandant ofSeringapatam, while General Baird 
left to make his report in person to the Commander- in- 
Chief. Wellesley then became responsible for the town and 
its property and on May 8th despatched a report relating 
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the events of that fateful night of May 4th. 

Scarcely a house in the town was left unplundered, and I 
understand that in camp jewels of the greatest value, bars 
ofgold, etc., have been offered for sale in .the bazaars of the 
army by our soldiers, sepoys and foreigners, I came in to, 
take command on the 5th and by the greatest exertion, by 
hanging, flogging, etc., in the course of that day, I restored 
order among the Troops, and I hope I have gained the con¬ 
fide iur of I lie people. They aie tel in ning lo l lieii houses, 
and beginning again to lollow their occupations, but the 
property of everyone is gone. 

An attempt had been made, however, to guard the palace and 
the British authorities now acquired its contents. Certain 
mementoes were selected and sent to England by the Marquis 
Wellesley - then Lord Mornington and brother of the Duke of 
Wellington - as presenter the Royal Family and the Court 
ofDirectors ofthe East India Company. Three ofTipu’s hun¬ 
ting cheetahs were sent to King George III accompanied by 
six keepers (three of them old employees of Tipu), as well as 
all their hunting gear including a bullock cart and two trained 
bullocks. George III, however, does not seem to have ex¬ 
perimented with the cheetahs. Perhaps he was still mindful 
of the fiasco some 40 years earlier when Lord Pigot, Gover¬ 
nor of Madras from 1755 to 1763, had sent him a cheetah as 
a present. This animal, portrayed by Stubbs, had been sent 
to hunt in Windsor Great Park, but the crowds was so great 
that the creature would not move. 

The Crown also received the golden tiger’s head from Tipu’s 
throne. This was described in its accompanying memorandum 
as being made of wood and covered with plates of: 

the purist gold about one-tenth ofan inch in thickness. The 
teeth are of rock chrystal, and the Eyes are of the same 
material. 

The “Huma” bird - the emblem of royalty in the East - which 
crowned the canopy ofTipu’s throne, was also presented to 
the Crown, Beatson, who saw it in the palace, noted that: 
it was about the size and shape of a small pigeon, and in¬ 
tended to represent the fabulous bird of antiquity, well 
knov/n to all Persian scholars; a bird peculiar to the east, 
supposed to fly constantly in the air, and never to touch the 
ground. It is looked upon as a bird of happy omen, and that 
every head it overshadows will in time wear a crown. 

It was formed ofgold and covered with diamonds, emeralds 
and rubies. In England, the bird’s special character seems to 
have baffled some of its curators, for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office at one time listed it as a peacock. The carpet used on 
the throne on days ofstate and public ceremonies was also sent 
to England and is doubtless the same carpet referred to by Keats 
in The Cap and Bells. Later the Crown received a number of 
cannon and mortars. The Directors of the East India Company 
obtained the contents ofTipu’s wardrobe (the “Toshckhana”) 
after his sons had taken all they wanted. The rest was: 
purchased on account of the Company by order of the 
Governor-General in consequence of intelligence com¬ 
municated by Colonel Wellesley that the Mahomedans re¬ 
maining in Mysore intended to purchase it for the purpose 
of distributing the several articles worn by Tippoo as sacred 
relics of his pretended Prophetic and holy character. 

With the exception of “a Rich War Jacket and Turban worn 
by Tippoo Sultaun” and “a War dress and Turban” which the 
Marquis Wellesley wished to present to the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke ofYork, the remaining clothes went to the Company. 
Some of them are now in the Victoria & Albert Museum, while 


the presents sent to the Crown are mostly in Windsor Castle 
and the Tower of London. 

Ofall these mementoes received in England, the one which 
is constantly at the forefront of interest is the “Man-Tiger- 
Organ”. Unique in its combination of functions, skilful in craft¬ 
smanship, and unquestionably possessed of a strange and grotes¬ 
que appeal, it remains a fltlirig memorial to one of the most 
tenacious and patriotic rulers of 18th century India. • 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PART I 
MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 

1| The Original Manuscript Record of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
Dreams. Ethe 3001. Received 30 Dec. 1801, India Office 
Library. 
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Daily Account of Books and Curiosities received into the 
Library, 1801-1814. India Office Library. MSS. Eur. E. 
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escription of Various Articles found in the Palace at Ser- 
ingapatam and sent to England as presents to the Royal 
Family and to the Court ofDirectors. The manuscript in¬ 
cludes “Note of the Articles sent in charge of Major Davis 
to the Chairman of the Honourable Court of Directors: 

(i) Tippoo’s Wardrobe. For the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

(ii) The Golden Tyger’s Head & Carpet. Recommend¬ 
ed to be presented by the Court to His Majesty. 
Formed part of the throne ofTippoo Sultaun. A 
Drawing and description of it was sent home by 
the Overland dispatch in September. The Carpet 
is a Royal one and was used by Tippoo. 

(iii) Wooden Tyger. Recommended to be presented by 
the Court to His Majesty. A Drawing & descrip¬ 
tion of this piece of Mechanism was sent home by 
the Alligator. 

(iv) Three Chetas or Hunting Tygers, with a hunting 
Cart, two trained Bullocks, & every other Article 
necessary for hunting the Chcta in England, in the 
same manner as the Royal hunt ofthe Sultaun was 
conducted at Seringapatam. These are accom¬ 
panied by six Native Huntsmen, three from Tip¬ 
poo’s Service. Recommended to be presented by 
the Court to His Majesty. 

(v) A Rich War Jacket and Turban, worneby Tippoo 
Sultaun. The Governor General requests that this 
may be presented by Major Davis, to His Royal 
Highness the Prince oTWales, in his lordship’s 
name. 

(vi) A War Dress and Turban. The Governor General 
requests that this may be presented by Major Davis 
to His Royal Highness the Duke ofYork in His 
Lordship’s name. 11 

Six memoranda describing these articles were also 
included with this list. They were written by Cap¬ 
tain Benjamin Sydenham, Aide de Camp to the 
Governor General, Lord Mornington (i.e. The 
Marquis Wellesley). 

4) The Description of Cheetahs was written by Dr J Fleming 
of the Bengal Medical Establishment. All were enclosed in 
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Lord Mornington’s Letter to the Chairman or “20 Jany* 
1800” and were “Reed Overland. 24 May 1800” Home 
Miscellaneous Series, 255. Indian Records Section, Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Office. r 
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The History of Tipu’s Tiger since 1799 


T RACING the history of the piece since its capture 
in 1799 proves not be as simple a task as at first 
it may appear. There are, for example, some sur¬ 
prising gaps in the recorded history of it as well 
as some newly-located evidence which suggests that this 
artefact, officially described as a gift to the Royal Fami¬ 
ly, did indeed spend at least part of its life as a plaything 
in the Royal nursery. To begin with, then, what of its ar¬ 
rival in Britain following its acquisition by British troops 
at that battle. 

The conditions surrounding its capture and transport to Bri¬ 
tain were not of the normal kind generally associated with 
museum exhibits. For a start, it was taken in the aftermath of 
a bloody battle. The Sultan had been viewed as an enemy of 
the British so it is unlikely to have been accorded any great 
respect by its captors. Among the other spoils taken at the same 
time was the gold throne which was broken up. The tiger-organ 
must quite possibly have come in for some rough handling. 
It would then have been transported down the river Cauvery 
and then manhandled onto a vessel, possibly an East India- 
man, for the journey home during which time it was probably 
exposed to interference from many sources. 

Its condition on arrival in London was thus likely to have 
been anything but in good working order or even a state in 


which it would have been suitable Tor exhibition. Since it ap¬ 
pears from written evidence that it was on show in the East 
India Museum very shortly after arrival in London, some basic 
work must have been done on it at that time to bring it up to 
exhibition standard. 

To whom this work was entrusted is unknown although the 
obvious choice would have been an organ-builder. The business 
of Henry Willis, which had a hand in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury restoration, is unlikely to have been involved: in the 
foreword to Mildred Archer’s book, then Victoria & Albert 
Museum director Trenchard Cox writes: “...our gratitude is due 
to Mr, Henry Willis Jr... for the skill with which it has been 
conserved by his firm for over some seventy years”. This booklet 
was published in 1959, so Willis’s first involvement must have 
been around the late 1880s. 

Organ-builders who were in favour and who had experience 
of mechanical organ work at the start of 19th century includ¬ 
ed Davis, Flight (later of Flight & Robson) and Bryceson. In 
the later interregnum in the tiger’s history (during which time 
it appears that its guardianship was transferred temporarily to 
the Royal Family) it could well have been looked after by organ- 
builders who were holders of the Royal Warrant in which case 
the names of Flight and Flight & Robson come immediately 
to mind. 
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Whoever it was who carried out the initial work may never 
be known but one thing is undeniable. The work would have 
been undertaken without thought to the aspect of conserva¬ 
tion. As the tiger was a contemporary spoil of battle, there is 
every liklihood that he was given a free hand to get the thing 
working. Attitudes towards conservation, preservation and 
restoration were quite different in those days plus the fact that 
war spoils traditionally arc seldom exposed to adequate care 
and respect immediately after the event which led to their cap¬ 
ture [one only has to look back to the events of World War II 
for proof of that and even, in much more recent times, cap¬ 
tured material from the Falkland Islands conflict was not greatly 
respected |. 

According to the researches of Mildred Archer, the tiger was 
originally destined as a gift for the Royal Family (see 
Bibliography, Manuscript sources, reference [3] iii.) with the 
suggestion that it should go to the Tower of London. The direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company decided to retain the piece and 
for some years after its arrival in Britain it was to remain in 
store at East India House. In 1808 it was deposited in the library 
and museum of the building and put on public exhibition. It 
was received with the simple entry in the day book of the library: 
“July 29th, 1808. Reed. Tippoo’s Musical Tiger.” 

From then onwards, says Dr Archer, it lay in the East India 
House Museum and Library. Whatever work was done to the 
instrument on its arrival for exhibition at the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Museum in 1808, there is some evidence ( vide the arti¬ 
cle in The Penny Magazine reproduced attheendofthispaper) 
to suggest that with the instrument on open display in the 
museum it was subjected to continual and probably rough usage 
and that it was repaired and probably altered several times. 

With the transfer of the company’s property to the Crown 
in 1858, it was temporarily stored in Fife House, Whitehall. 
In 1868 it was removed to the new India Office in King Charles 
Street, where it apparently remained until 1874. In that year 
the India Museum, which by then was overflowing its quarters, 
was installed in the newly-built Eastern Exhibition Galleries 
in South Kensington, and there the piece remained for a fur¬ 
ther five years. In 1879, it was decided to dissolve the old In¬ 
dia Museum and distribute its contents among appropriate in¬ 
stitutions. Although the tiger was allocated to what was later 
to be known as the Indian Section of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, and although the dates in the records appear con¬ 
secutive, there is some evidence which seems to suggest there 
was a number of intervening years during which details ofthe 
precise whereabouts of the tiger are “unknown”. The date of 
acquisition recorded by the museum is 1880. 

It was here during the Second World War that it was severe¬ 
ly damaged when the roof above the main staircase of the In¬ 
dian Section fell upon it and crushed the casing which is of 
thin hollowed-out wood. When it was removed in 1946 it was 
in several hundred pieces. Skilful repairs were carried out and 
by 1947 the tiger was once again ready for exhibition to coin¬ 
cide with the Royal Academy’s exhibition of the art of India 
and Pakistan. 

Between 1947 and 1956, it remained in the Eastern Galleries, 
apart from a short visit to New York in 1955. In 1956, follow¬ 
ing the decision to demolish the Imperial Institute (where the 
Indian Section premises were then located), it was transferred 
across the road to the main museum building. During this time, 
the tiger appears to have received some attention as when in 
1953 Henry Willis Junior was called in to restore the organ- 
work. According to his trade card next to mine on the seesaw 


feeders ofthe automatonwork, he “repaired” the organ on 15th 
April 1953 and added 13 new pipes which he “made and voic¬ 
ed”. Why did pipes 1 have to be remade? Was this a legacy of 
the damage caused during the War? Had the pipes been miss¬ 
ing for some considerable time and the instrument thus left 
incomplete and unplayable? Or did Willis decide that possibly 
badly-repaired pipework from a past service ought to be 
replaced? 

He also prepared a section for Mildred Archer’s monograph 
on Tipu and his man- eating tiger organ. This text, written 
in somewhat lay terms and without the benefit of background, 
has been the cause of much confusion to subsequent historians 
and researchers. 

It is impossible to assess how much responsibility one should 
accord to this old- established and respected firm of organ- 
builders for the present state of the instrument for it is unques¬ 
tionable that at some time in the past 160 years the instrument 
has been ruthlessly reworked, and in so doing much of its 
original operating principles have been destroyed. This van¬ 
dalism is likely to have been begun, if not completed, before 
the Willis company came to touch the instrument. It seems 
more than likely that it was carried out many years earlier by 
organ-builders unknown in their misguided and wholly un¬ 
justified endeavours at “improving” the piece. At the same 
time, it must be agreed that had this work not been done, the 
chances are that the piece would not have survived. In times 
past, many a deplorable “restoration” served to prolong the 
life oT an artifact into an age when greater sympathy and 
knowledge could be applied to the real task of conservation. 

In particular, Henry Willis Jnr. makes specific reference in 
this monograph to the seesaw feeders which govern the wail¬ 
ing ofthe man and operate the automatonwork associated with 
it as being extant at the time of the preparation of his descrip¬ 
tion. This implies that these were either a legacy from an earlier 
Willis rebuild (and one unknown to Henry Willis Jnr) or in¬ 
stalled at some time between 1835 and the 1880s. The justifica¬ 
tion for suggesting this first date will become clear later on. 

The task facing the Museum today is that of accepting a com¬ 
promise. It is not possible to restore the instrument to the con¬ 
dition it was in at the time when it stood in the Sultan’s palace 
in Seringapatam. All that can be attempted is to try to restore 
the piece to the condition following the last Willis rebuild thirty 
years ago. The reasons why full restoration to the condition 
in which it stood in the Royal Palace of Seringapatam centre 
largely on the fact that too many of its details seem to have been 
altered and, while we have very accurate descriptions as to how 
the piece worked up until at least 1835, the operation of.cer- 
tain important mechanisms and their mechanics are now only 
conjectural. Naturally, cost is an important factor in consider¬ 
ing how far it is justified to restore the piece. It is thus perhaps 
best that we see the instrument preserved in its present state. 

********** 

Part Two of this paper will discuss in detail the design and con¬ 
struction of the piece and will illustrate the operating principles . 
There will also he an analysis of the manner in which the instru¬ 
ment was probably originally intended to operate. This analysis 
will draw heavily on the new evidence brought to light in the restora¬ 
tion carried out by the author in the past two years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Early in 1990, in Bombay, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) sought a 
court injunction to prevent the screening in Tndi'a of a television serial 
entitled The Sword ofTipu Sultan, Based on a novel published in the mid- 
seventies, 1 the programme contained material which, in the volatile and 
deteriorating climate of communal relations on the subcontinent, raised 
the ire of certain orthodox Hindus, The complainants argued that the 
series presented its central character—Tipu Sultan of Mysore—sympa¬ 
thetically, as a 'secular' ruler, rather than the fanatical Muslim perse¬ 
cutor of Hindus they knew him to be. The case itself generated both 
controversy and debate and was symptomatic of a growing school of 
thought within India which no longer regarded Tipu as the great hero he 
had once been. 2 Several years earlier, there had been published a 
particularly vicious diatribe against the Mysore niler entitled Tipu 
Sultan X'Rayed ; written by an ‘Indo-Canadtan’ originally from Coorg, 
with a foreword by P.N- Oak, the work had been produced under the 
aegis of The Institute for Rewriting Indian History. 3 

That it should have been the figure of Tipu Sultan which was at the 
centre of this storm is not so surprising if we consider the role he has 
played m the mythological and historiographical constructions of the 
subcontinent for the almost two hundred years since his death. Tipu 


1 Bhagwao S.Gidwani, The SwordofTlpu Sultan: A Historical Novel about the Life 
and Death ofTtpu Sultan of India (New Delhi, 1976). 

2 The publicity surrounding both the television series and the court case has 
resulted in Gidwani'sbook being reissued at least five limes. The Communists also 
felt compelled to enter the debate, opposing the arguments of the fundamentalist 
Hindus. See their pamphlet, C Kajeswaia Rao & Hasan Abdullah, Tipu Sultan: 
Facts and Fiction, Communist Party Publication No. 4 (New Delhi, 1990). 

3 1. H. Mulhanna, Tipu Sultan X'Rayed (Mysore, 1980). Bounder and Pres idem of 
the Institute for Rewriting Indian History, Purushottam Nagesh Oak is the author of 
several works espousing spurious theories, such as Tqj Mahalsthe True Story: The 
Tale of a Temple Vandalised (Houston, 1989), and Delhi's Red Fort is Hindu Lalkot 
(Bombay, 1976), Thai his work is taken seriously by some is indicated by ihe fact 
that the former is ihe fourth edition of a book originally published in 1968. 
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came to power in the south Indian kingdom of Mysore in 1782; following 
the death of his father Haidar * AH* who himself had seized power from 
the ruling Hindu Wodeyar dynasty in the late 1750s. His heroicf status 
was the consequence of both his and his father's vigorous opposition to 
the British presence in the region, with the antagonism between the two 
sides resulting in four Anglo-Mysore wars. The final war in 1799, which 
was of only a few months* duration, ended with Tipu's death in May of 
that year as he fought to defend his capital Seringapatam. 

To the majority of the British, the main protagonists in his demise, 

Tipu Sultan was a tyrant and a usurper, an Islamic bigot who was well 
rid of, someone who for over sixteeayears had been a thorn in their side 
and a constantly perceived threat to their foothold jn India, and who had 
ultimately precipitated his own destruction by his importunate intrigu¬ 
ing against them with the French. To the Muslims, however, upon his 
death he immediately became a shahid (martyr), who had fallen while 
resisting the infidels. Later this view became mingled with nationalism 
and Tipu took on the mantle of martyr to that cause as well, so that in 
Pakistan, for example, he is particularly revered. 4 In addition, as nation¬ 
alist hero, he has frequently been presented as an "enlightened’ and i 

'modem’ ruler, the first to resist the imperialist advance, whilst at the 
same time having the wisdom to adopt that which was good from the 
West, such as industrial technology. 

This larger-than-life eighteenth-century figure thus became over the 
years many things to many people, and it is perhaps ironic that the 
aggressive Hinduism of some members of the Indian community in the 
1990s should draw upon an image of Tipu which, as we shall see, was 
initially constructed by the subcontinent’s colonizers. 

The most significant feature of these representations is that they i 

have little to do with who Tipu really was or how he in fact saw himself. 

By judicious selection of evidence, a case can be made without too much 
difficulty for any of these views of Tipu. That they have retained a 
certain credibility over the years says more about their proponents and 
the needs of the time, however, than the viability of the arguments. The 
aim of this study is to redress the balance, by placing Tipu within the 
context of eighteenth-century south India and attempting to understand 
him in his own terms* The central concern is still with representations, 
but specifically with Tipu’s representation of himself, as opposed to the 
images generated by those who either despised or revered him. 

4 See fn. 12. 


Approach 

^Despite Tipu’s fame and the fact that he has become something of a 
controversial figure, the number of scholarly works produced on this 
ruler is not large. Up to now the emphasis has been either on Mysore’s 
and thus Tipu’s external political relationships—with both European 
and other Indian powers-—or on his administrative practices, particu¬ 
larly concerning their relevance to state formation. This is the result of 
both the specific interests of Indian historiography at a given time and 
the nature of the sources (see section on Sources). The most notable 
monograph is that of Mohibbul Hasan, who drew upon both European 
and Persian language sources. 5 First published in the early fifties and 
later revised in 1971, this work is extensively researched and attempts 
a balanced approach, with the second edition addressing issues such as 
Tipu’s religious practices and administration* However,, it is a tradi¬ 
tional narrative account, written from a Eurocentric viewpoint (despite 
its Indian origins) which concentrates mainly on military and political 
affairs, with little emphasis on the wider historical or cultural context 
of Tipu’s actions. Similarly, B. SheikAli’sT/pwSwtewM Study in Diplo¬ 
macy and Cokfronmtion makes use of indigenous sources but, as with 
Hasan, the author’s focus is essentially Eurocentric and pays little at¬ 
tention to the significance of the wider cultural environment 6 Some idea 
of Sheik All’s style can be gleaned from his statement that Tipu was ‘a 
martyr to the cause of Indian independence', 7 

Among the works based solely on European languagedocuments,the 
least impressive is perhaps that of M*H* Gopal, whose collection of 
essays originally published from 1935 onwards makes much of Tipu’s 
religious zeal, with the writer appearing to have been seduced by the 
propaganda of early British writers* 8 In a different category, the writings 
of Nikhiles Guha, Asok Sen and Burton Stein, concentrating mainly on 
state formation, have all been original attempts at re-evaluation of 
Mysore and its Muslim rulers, however only Stein emphasizes the 
importance of context 9 Two other works worthy ofcommentareashort, 

5 Mohibbul Hasan, History of Tipu Sultan, 2nd ed. (Calcutta, 1971), 

6 B. Sheik Ali, Tipu Sultan: A Study in Diplomacy and Confrontation (Mysore, 
1982); see also his Tipu Sultrn (New Delhi, 1971). The former work is based on the 
author's doctoral dissertation written several decades earlier. 

7 Sheik Ali; Diplomat y, p. 322. 

B M*H* Gopal, Tipu Sultan*s Mysore: An Economic Study (Bombay, 1971). 
Examples can be found on pp. 63, 72, 75. 

9 Nlkhtles Guha, Pre-British State System in South India: Mysore 1761-1799 
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rather emotional but well balanced account of Tipu’s transportation of 
Christians from the Malabar coast to Seringapatam, written by one of 
their descendants/ 0 and C.K. Kareem’s Kerala Under Haidar Ali and 
Ttpu Sultan which draws upon Malayalam records. The latter is flawed 
by the author’s attempt to argue that the account by Maistre de la Tour 
(cited below as by M.M-D.L.T,) is a forgery/ 1 Finally* of lesssignific- 
ance but also worthy of note are several hagiographies which have been 
written m both India and Pakistan, but they have no value as scholarship, 
their interest lying more in what they represent 13 

The most notable feature of all the above works is the absence of any 
detailed discussion of issues relating to kingship and power and it is 
matters such as these that the following analysis addresses* As has 
already been pointed out, we are concerned here with representations 
and more specifically Tipu’s representation of himself in terms of his 
search forlegitimacy and his adoption in the mid-1780s of the grand title 
of Padshah. 13 There are several considerations which make this a 


(Calcutta, 1935); Asok Sen, 'A Pre-British Economic Formation in India of the Late 
Eighteenth Century: Tipu Sultan's Mysore', Banin De, ed., Perspectives In Social 
Sciences / (Calcutta, 1977), pp. 46-119; Burton Stein, 'Stale Formation and 
Economy Reconsidered; Pan One*, Modem Asian Studies. 19, 3 (1985), pp. 
3 * 7 ^ 13 . 

10 S. N, Saldnoha, Tttc Captivity of Canara Christians under Tippu in 1784 
(Mangalore, 1933). 

11 CJC Kareem, Kerala Under Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan (Cochin, 1973). See p. 
xii. The material contained in de la Tour's account leaves little doubt with regard to 
its authenticity. Mention should also be made here of Denys Forrest's Tiger of 
Mysore: The Life and Death of Tipu Sultan (London, 1970), a well-meant but poorly 
documented history of the Mysore ruler based on European-language sources. 

12 See for example P. Gunman, Tipu Sultan. The Great (Erode, 1983); Proxy 
Fernandes, Storm Over Seringapatam: The Incredible Story of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan (Bombay, 1969); Fazl Ahmad, Sultan Tippu (Lahore, 1963); Ahmad Saeed, 
Ttpu Sultan (Karachi, 1969). The lattertwo works areaimed at younger readers, with 
Ahmad's written in order to 'acquaint Pakistani boys and girls with the spiritual 
possessions of which they are to be guardians'. Following the controversy over the 
BJP's opposition to the television series, Fernandes* book was revised and reissued 
by Vjkmg/Penguin in New Delhi in 1990 and 1991. 

13 Padishahlpadshah = padd shah , 'lord who is a royaltyThe root pad is cognate 
with Sanskrit pads, 'lord', Greek despotes. Latin potens. Of Persian origin, the title 
was applied to Muslim rulers, often with the connotation of emperor. It has also been 
said to have derived from Old Persian pad , 'protector*, and shah* 'mler\ 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New ed. (Leiden, 1993), 8, s.v. padishah. In the latter 
context, see the quotation from the A Und Akbari in Chapter Three. 


worthwhile area of research. First of all is the Mysore ruler’s apparently 
ambiguous status as a parvenu, whose claims to legitimacy were seen 
by some to be questionable; in addition, he was the Muslim ruler of a 
predominantly Hindu region and the expression of his rule reflected this 
fact When asking what issues were important to rulers of the period for 
the establishment of legitimacy and provided the basis for kingly 
behaviour, in the case of Tipu Sultan these two factors play an important 
role. How, for example, did he appeal to members of both religious com¬ 
munities? 14 Is such an analytical division in fact valid? What strategies 
did he adopt to assert and bolster his claims in the eyes of both his sub¬ 
jects and his neighbours? 

In this context, Stewart Gordon has identified four different modes 
of legitimacy by which a ruler, of whatever religious affiliation, could 
be considered legitimate in the rising regional kingdoms of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. He had to be 

[1] A proven protector of the people, capable of establishing a limited sort of 
public order and preventing external aggression. 

[2] A ruler having a commanding personal presence, competent at courtly 
etiquette, personally brave, capable of leading the army, and successful 
at settling factional disputes. 

[3] The most appropriate ruler by rules of heredity, that is ihe eldest natural 
son of a reigning king. 

[4] The holder of a genuine sanad from a strong power. 15 

In short, the ruler had to be seen to be capable of providing both peace 
and protection in the realm; he or she had to have a regal aura or 
presence; and their authority must be legitimate through both hereditary 
and what we might call ‘juristic’ rights. As Gordon notes, this list shows 
a marked continuity with the attitudes of early classical Hindu texts to¬ 
wards such matters; in addition, it points to an overarching ideal of king¬ 
ship on the subcontinent which was aspired to by all rulers- This study, 
then, will provide a test for such theories, by looking at Tipu’s strategies 
to assert his legitimacy in the light of the above list, and asking how 
much they conformed to it or aspects of it 

Secondly, British expansion in India was frequently justified by the 
portrayal of incumbent rulers as illegitimate ?jid tyrannical usurpers of 

14 Chris(lans were not encouraged to remain within the realm, no doubtas a result 
of their perceived connection with the British 
15 Stewart Gordon, ‘Legitimacy and Loyalty in Some Successor Slates of the 
Eighteenth Ceniury’, LF, Richards, ed., Kingship and Authority in South Asia. 2nd 
ed. (Madison, 1981), p. 297. 
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earlier dynasties, and it has been acknowledged that such characteriza¬ 
tions reached their apogee in the denunciations of Tjpu Sultan which 
took place from the time of his death (for examples see section on 
Soun:e£): y * So pervasive has been the image of Tipii as an 'outsider* 
whose rule was somehow an imposition of alien forms upon a regional 
culture, that it still finds a place in recent assessments of his reign. For 
instance, although Burton Stein makes much of the historiographical 
constructions just referred to, he formulates his argument around the 
notion that there were "no shared ideological affinities 1 in Tjpu's 
Mysore between the ruler and the ruled. 17 And Michael Fisher, too, 
malting comparisons with Ihe Nawab of Awadh, sees Tipu operating 
within a Muslim rather than a regional tradition. 1 * By focusing the 
following discussion upon the centrality of cultural environment to an 
understanding of the methods adopted by Tipu to attain his goal—the 
acknowledgement and acceptance of his position as legitimate ruler of 
Mysore—it will be possible to assess the validity of such assertions. 

Thirdly, the literature on the devolution of power in the eighteenth 
century and the rise of regional kingdoms has concentrated mainly on 
social, political, economic and administrative processes, with less 
attention being paid to religious, ritual and symbolic practice. 19 This is 
not to say that such issues have been ignored entirely but they are rarely 
central to the analysis. Thus, while nearly all writers recognize the 
continued importance of the symbolic authority of the Mughal emperor 
as the source of legitimacy for would-be rulers, as well as the impor¬ 
tance of legitimacy itself, the mechanics of establishing such legitimacy 

16 GA. Bayly, Indian Society and the Making of ihe British Empire (The New 
Cambridge History of!ndm,2J)(Cambx\6gt,\9Z^) t p, SI; Stein, 'State Formation*. 
p.400- 

17 Stein, 'State Formation*, p. 4 J 0. To be fair, Stein does not regard this perceived 
situation as unusual, but rather the norm for eighteenth-century Indian regimes. 

18 Michael R Fisher, A Clash of Cultures: Awadh. the British, and the Mughals 
(Riverdak, 1987), p. 156. 

19 See For example, Muzaffar Alain, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India: 

Awadh and the Punjab, 1707-48 (Delhi, 1986); Richmti B* Barnett, North India 
Between Empires-Awadh, the Mughals, and the British 1720-1801 (Berkeley, 1980); 
Philip B, Calkins, 'The Formation of a Regionally Oriented Ruling Group in Bengal, 
llQ6-'H4Q\JoumalofAsian Rudies, 29,4 (19700, PP- 799-806; Bernard S. Cohn, 
'Political Systems in Eighteenth Century India: Die Banaies Region*, Journal of the 
American 82,3 (I962),pp. 312-20;Karen Leonard, The Hyderabad 

Political System and its Participants*, Journal of Asian Studies , 30, 3 (1971), 
pp, 569-82; Andid Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India: Agrarian Society and 
Politics under the Eighteenth-century Maratha Svamjya (Cambridge, 1986). 

ijul lu My ujbi sucu issues imvc uecn jguureu enureiy oui iney are rareiy 
central to the analysis. Thus, while nearly all writers recognize the 
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have generally not been explored in depth. Exceptions are the studies 
of Awadh by Michael Fisher and J.R.L Cole, as well as Gordon's paper 
cited earlier 20 In his book, Fisher analyses the symbols of legitimacy 
which were adopted by the Nawabs of Awadh, as well as the culturaT 
interaction which took place between that kingdom, the Mughals and the 
British, and he sees both continuity and innovation in the expression of 
their rule. Cole, on the other hand, applies Weberian theory to the rise 
of Shi ‘a power in the realm, examining the role played by religion in the 
expression of cultural values at a time of increasing European influence. 

That works which overlook the importance of religious, ritual and 
symbolic practice in the consolidation and rhetoric of power do not 
present a complete picture has been established by research carried out 
over the past two decades. Besides Fisher and Cole's north Indian 
studies, several important monographs, concentrating less on what are 
usually referred to as 'successor states 1 and dealing more specifically 
with kingship, have been produced on south India, Nicholas Dirks 1 
ethnohistoiy of the small kingdom of Pudukkoltai has been seminal in 
presenting ways of looking at techniques of 'statecraft 1 , and Susan 
Bayly has examined in detail the development and interaction of 
religious traditions-—Hindu, Muslim and -Christian—by drawing upon 
both written and oral texts. 21 Both works underline the close relation¬ 
ship between royal and sacred ritual as well as analysing strategies of 
subordination within the cultural environment 22 In the light of this 
research, another focus of this study, therefore, will be upon the ritual 
and symbolic-processes involved in the establishment and assertion of 
legitimacy. 

In this regard, there is one further name to be mentioned, of a scholar 
who in his day failed to achieve the reputation he deserved but whose 
work is nevertheless central to the themes to be discussed. Writing in 
the first half of this century, F. W. Buckler was a man out of his time, 

20 Fisher, Clash of Cultures; J.RX Cole, Roots ofNorth Indian Shi ‘ism ht Iran and 
Iraq: Religion and State in Awadh, 1722-1859 (Berkeley, 1988). 

^Nicholas B. Dirks, The Hollow Crown: Ethnohisiory of an Indian kingdom 
(Cambridge, 1987); Susan Bayly. Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and 
Christians in South Indian Society 1700-1900 (Cambridge, 1989). 

23 Also influential have been works such as Barton Stein, Peasant State and 
Society in Medieval South India (Delhi. 1980); Aijun Appadunri, Worship and 
Conflict Under Colonial Rule: A South Indian Case (Cambridge, 1981); Aijun 
Appadurai & Carol Appadunu Breckemidge, The South Indian temple: authority, 
honour and redistribution*. Contributions to Indian Sociology, (NS), 10, 2 (1976), 
pp. 187-209, 
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whose ideas were unfashionable and rejected by the mainstream of 
Indian academics. 23 In a world where the historiography of the subcon¬ 
tinent was stilt trenchantly colonial and Eurocentric, Buckler took a 
different approach to subjects such as the emperor Akbar’s "infallibility 
decree* and the "Indian Mutiny’, arguing that they could only be 
understood by examining them from the Indian perspective and by 
drawing upon indigenous texts. In his essay on the 1857 rebellion, in a 
discussion which has a remarkably modem ring to it, he wrote: 

For the last century and a half, Indian history has been represented in Europe 
almost entirely by the propaganda of the Trading Companies, which ap¬ 
proached Indian politics and states under the influence of the Colonial System 
of Western Expansion, 

and he referred to the "biassed judgments of Merchants on the subject 
of oriental monarchy*. 24 

Having lived in India and learnt Persian, and driven by a desire to 
underline the centrality of "oriental 1 kingship to a true understanding of 
the western Church, Buckler’s primary themes revolved around the 
questions of legitimacy and the incorporate ve nature of kingship in Asia. 
Through the use of appropriate symbols, he argued, people were 
incorporated into the body of the king; by ritual acts such as the giving 
of gifts and the sharing of food, the authority of the ruler was transferred 
to his inferiors, thus binding them to him. 25 While Buckler’s ideas were 
dismissed as irrelevant during his lifetime, they have more recently 
been taken up by writers such as Bernard Cohn and Nicholas Dirks and 
they provide a theoretical basis to the work in terms of its approach. 36 

Arising out of the above and directly linked to it, is the question of 
Tipu's world-view. Epistemologically, the world in which he lived was 

23 See M. N. Pearson, ed*, Legitimacy and Symbols: Tlte South Asian Writings of 
F.tK Buckler (Ann Arbor, 1985). 

M F. W. Buckler, 'The Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny \ ibid, p. 44, f.p. 1922. 

15 See in particular his "Two Instances of KhiTat in the Bible', Journal of 
Theological Studies, 23 (1922), pp. 197 -9; The Human Khrl'at 1 , The Near East and 
India , 34, 903 (1928), pp. 269-70; The Oriental Despot', Pearson, Legitimacy A 
Symbols , pp. 176-93, f.p. 1928. 

76 See for example Bernard S.Cohn, 'Representing Authority in Victorian India', 
An Anthropologist among the Historians and Other Essays (De ifii, I987),pp. 635-7, 
641; idem, "Goth, Oolhes, and Colonialism: India in the Nineteenth Century*. AJ1. 
Weiner and J. Schneider, eds, Cbth and Human Experience (New York, 1989), 
pp, 312-13; Dirks, Hollow Crown, p. 47. 



fical of what are often referred to as "non-modem* societies, in which 
N$€ris no separation between spirit and matter. It was a world where 
Kces were at work which needed to be propitiated or invoked, and 
Sfi'tf re astrology, the interpretation of dreams and cabalistic or magical 
Trices were part of everyday life. In eighteenth-century south India 
iJJpw beliefs were predominantly syncretic, being influenced by 
’WWSufism goddess worship of the region. The society in which 

moved was that of the warrior, with elements to be found within 
g#oth Islamic martial traditions and those of the great Hindu empire 
? Vijayanagara (mid-fourteenth to mid-sixteenth centuries) and its 
IS^wt-yaka successors. Accordingly, an understanding of Tipu Sultan and, 
, .^particular, the expression of his rule, can in no way be achieved with- 
itaking into account such epistemological, cosmological and reli- 
gtejgbus issues. 

In sum, the aim of this study is three-fold. It will examine the stra- 
.■ tfj^gies adopted by Tipu to assert his legitimacy as the parvenu Muslim 
of a predominantly Hindu kingdom, while at the same time testing 
Cfc .$)?. conformity of those strategies to the prerequisites identified by 
i..vJordon. It will also look at the accuracy of assertions that the Mysore 
'^Uler was an outsider, operating more within an Islamic than a regional 
^tradition, and this will be done by placing his actions within their cultural 
■ 1 historical context. And finally, by seeking to understand Tipu Sultan 

Shfhis own terms, the study will move away from the historiographical 
& and mythological constructions of the past towards a more realistic re¬ 
presentation of this apparently enigmatic figure. 

Sources 

When reading about the life and deeds of Tipu Sultan, contradictory 
statements are frequently encountered which are indicative of the 
problems facing the historian who wishes to undertake research in this 
^rea. One finds, for instance, the following: 

The streets, through which the procession passed, were lined with inhabitants; 
many of whom prostrated themselves before the body, and expressed their grief 
by loud lamentations. 77 

77 Alexander Beaison, A View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun Comprising a Narrative of the Operations of the Army under the Command 
of Ueutenant-Ccneral Harris, and of the Siege of Seringapatam (London, 1800), 
p. 148. 
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The people never felt, on their part, they owed any obedience to hint The 
tie of sovereign and subject was non-existent between him and the people of 
Mysore. 1 * 

The former quotation is an eye-witness account of Tipu's funeral 
procession, the latter a statement made by the historian of Mysore, G 
Hayavadana Rao, who dedicated his three-volume work to the then 
ruling Maharaja of Mysore, a descendant of the family reinstated by the 
British after the fall of Seringapatam. Much of what has been written 
about Tipu has been based on British sources: eyewitness accounts of 
soldiers, for example, the memoirs of officials involved with the 
Commission set up to oversee the restoration of the Raja, 29 the nar¬ 
ratives of ex-prisoners of war of both Tipu and his father, as well as the 
bulk of official East India Company correspondence generated through¬ 
out its long and difficult association with the powerful south Indian 
kingdom. 

While all the above are legitimate sources, they have not always been 
used with caution. Some of what have been major sources for this topic 
were in fact produced as the result of a deliberate attempt by (he 
Governor-General, Richard Wellesley, Lord Momington, to justify his 
invasion and defeat of Mysore, which had not been well received in 
Britain, A good-example is Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Beatson’s 
account of the fihal war, Beatson was aide-de-camp to Wellesley and 
was present at the fall of Seringapatam. Writing under the auspices of 
Momington, he described the siege of Seringapatam as 4 the most 
brilliant and important that was ever carried on in that quarter of the 
globe’, and concluded that the war was 'terminated with so much glory 
and advantage to the British nation’, 30 

Beatson also described (he events leading up to the translation by 
William Kirkpatrick of some of Tipu's letters. Colonel William Kirk¬ 
patrick was Lord Momington's military secretary and member of the 
Mysore Commission. All the documents found in the palace were placed 
in his hands and he was asked by the Governor-General to provide a 

n C Hayavadana Rao, History ofMysore (ad I399-] 799) (Bangalore, 1943-46), 
3, p. 1048. 

39 The members of the Commission were General Harris, the Commander of the 
victorious army. Colonel Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington), Henry 
Wellesley, Ll CoL William Kirkpatrick and Ll C<JL Barry Close (later the first 
British Resident of Mysore). 

30 Beatson, View, pp. v-vi. See also pp. vii-viti, where Ihe author is full of praise 
and admiration for tbn conduct of the Governor-General. 
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reporu vMiich'Beatson quoted in full. It is clear from this report that the 
■^uSIofewa^orily concerned with papers ‘relating to the hostile designs 
(jq^ffi^Sbltaun, against the British Power in India'. 31 At the conclusion 
Kirkpatrick recommended the translation of all the docu- 
'Sjgpptsinto English ’and that such of them as should be judged sufficient- 
|f$j^curious and important, should be arranged according to dates, and 
^fffder distinct heads 1 . 32 The letters themselves, when they were pub¬ 
lished,, were dedicated to Lord Momington, who by his ‘political saga¬ 
city’ and "prompt and energetic measures’ overcame the ‘hostile 
designs' of Tipu, thus ‘redounding no less to the glory, than conducing 
to the solid interests, of [his] country’. 33 

In his work Kirkpatrick claimed that'the documents provided a 4 vivid 
illustration' of Tipu’s ‘genius, talents and disposition’, and proceeded 
to describe these attributes in highly pejorative terms: 


the creel and relentless enemy; the intoleranfbigot or furious fanatic; the op¬ 
pressive and unjust relen the harsh and rigid master; the sanguinary tyrant; the 
perfidious negotiator, the frivolous and capricious innovator, the mean and 
minute economist; the peddling trader; and even the retail shop-keeper. 34 


However, he was extremely selective in his choice of letters and the 
period which they cover is brief indeed, being only two years from 1785 
to 1786. The collection from which the letters were taken extended from 
1785 to 1793, with no correspondence at all being included from 1794 
to 1799, the year of Tipu’s death. 33 And yet the English translation of 
these letters has formed one of the major sources for historical research 
into this ruler. 

Another work which was produced as a result of Tipu 1 s defeat was 
the record of the survey which was carried out in 1800 by Francis 
Buchanan and which was also undertaken at the request of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. 3 * It has been cogently argued that the motives behind this 
survey were political and that it too was calculated to vindicate the 


31 Ibid., pp, 179-81. 31 Ibid., p. 195. 

33 William Kirkpatrick, Select Letters o/Tippoo Sultan to Various Public Func¬ 
tionaries (London, ]81I), pp. Mi. 

34 Ibid., p. x. 

35 Ibid,, p. ix. A furtherforty or so letters relating to Tipu's ‘plot* against ihe British 
which resulted in his fall were published in The Asiatic Annual Register for the year 
1810-11. 

w Francis Buchanan, Journey from Madras Through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar (London, 1807), 3 vols. 
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invasion. 37 Also falling into this category is Mark Wilks’ Historical 
Sketches of South Indian History, which was first published in 1817. 3 ® 
Colonel Mark Wilks took part in the third Anglo-Mysore war under Lord 
Cornwallis and was later British Resident of Mysore from 1803 to 1808, 
thus becoming 

intimate with all the affairs of that Stale, and a close friend of many of the 
Indians, both Muhammadan and Hindu, who had served both underTipu and the 
Hindu Raja who was restored + to the government of that State by Lord 
Wellesley. 1 * 

He made it quite clear that he was a supporter of Richard Wellesley, 40 
and was completely hostile towards Tipu, whom he described as vain 

and arrogant, having‘perpetually on his tongue theprojectsofjehad—holy 
war’. 41 He concluded that Tipu’s bigotry was such that ‘unlimited 
persecution united in detestation of his rule every Hindoo in his 
dominions’. 42 

It is clear then that such sources must be used with great care. As 
Stein has observed, the historiography of the British Empire was 
primarily the creation of those who had conquered and was thus a son 
of ‘trophy of domination\ 43 The above works, without doubt, fall under 
this rubric. So too, less obviously, does another major source for 
previous works on Tipu and his father the chronicle written by Mir 
Husain *Ali Khan Kirmani which is usually referred to as the Neshan - 
t Haidari and which was translated into English in the 1840s. 44 This 
work presents Tipu as an aggressively Islamic ruler and while it is not 
necessarily hostile in its assessment of him, its reliability needs to be 
questioned. Completed in 1802, its author was a pensioner of the British 
who had served under Tipu and Haidar from 1781 to 1786. He does not 

^Marika Vicziany, 'Imperialism, Botany and Statistics in early Nineteenth- 
Century India: The Surveys of Francis Buchanan <1762-1829)', Modem Asian 
Studies, 20,4 (1986), p. 627, 

»Mark Wilks & Murray Hammick, Historical Sketches of the South Indian 
History From the Earliest Times to the Last Muhammadan Dynasty (New Delhi, 
1980), 4 vote, f.p. 1817. 

^Murray Hammick, ‘A Note on Colonel Wilks’, ibid, 1, p. v. 

"Ibid, 4, pp. 64W0. 41 Ibid., pp. 762,764. 41 lbid. f p. 766. 

43 Stein, ‘State Formation*, p. 387. 

44 Meer Hussein AH Khan Kirmani, The History of Hydur Naik, tr. W. Miles 
(London, 1842); The History of the Reign oJTtpu Sultan Being a Continuation ofTlte 
Neshani Hyduri, ir, W. Miles (New Delhi, 1980), f-p. 1844. 


ar to have been a significant figure at court during this short period 
fever Furthermore his reasons for compiling the work are not clear, 
idugh he states that while he is not writing for hire he trusts that 
u's sons ‘will not fail to reward him for his labour’. 45 Most interest- 
Iy, he does not accord Tipu the epithet shahid , unlike the chronicler 
e Nawabs of the Carnatic, who does refer lo him thus. 46 
The long-term interaction of the Europeans with the kingdom of 
fsore during the latter part of the eighteenth century has, all the same, 
Jfcfhus with a large amount of documentary evidence upon which to draw. 
UiSyewitness accounts were produced by a variety of writers, not all of 
ywhom were hostile to Tipu, especially prior to his final defeat Particu- 
1 iSbrly useful for example are the observations made by Major Alexander 
' ©irom, an officer involved in the third Anglo-Mysore war, who was 
^remarkably observant and appears to have had a fascination with Indian 
;ritual and custom. 47 Also of interest are the accounts left by European 
mercenaries employed by Haidar ‘Ali, 4 * and the translation of a 
document compiled by one of the munshis of Tipu’s court. 49 Another 
source available in translation is a copy of Tipu's so-called revenue 
regulations, which outline many of his reforms and innovations. 50 In 
addition, following the seizure of the Fort of. Seringapatam, several 
officers left descriptions of what they found theje, particularly with 
regard to the contents of the palace, notable being that of one of the prize 
agents responsible for the distribution of the booty, who was also a 

45 History of Hydur , p. xxx note, FbrKinnam's literary corner, such as it was, see 
Muhammad Yousuf Kokan, Arabic and Persian in Carnatic 1710-1960 (Madras, 
1974), pp. 318-20. 

46 Muhammad Karim, Sawanihat-i^Mumtaz, S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, 
Sources ofthe History of the Hawwabs ofthe Carnatic (Madras, 1939-50), 3, p. 133; 
4,p, 132, 

47 Alexander Diram, A Narrative of the Campaign in India which Terminated the 
War with Tippoo Sultan in 1792 (Lon don, 1793); Journal of Major Alexander Dtrom, 
OTOCMSS Eur.F.76. 

w M.M.D.LT., Haidar Ali and Revolution in India (The History of Hyder Shah 
Alias Hyder Ali Klim Bahadur) (Delhi, 1988), rpt * 1848 ed; E, Peixote, History of 
Navab Hyder Ali Khan Bahador , CP. Brown, ed., OIOC MSS EurD.295. 
^Munshi M. Qasim, An Account of Tipu Sultan's Court , OIOC MSS Eur.CIO. 
w Bumsh Crisp, tr„ ‘The Mysorean Revenue Regulations’, British India Ana¬ 
lyzed: The Provincial and Revenue Establishments of Tippoo Sultarn and of 
Mahomtdan and British Conquerors in Hindostan, Stated and Considered in Three 
Parts , Part I (New Delhi, 1988), ipL 1795 ed., pp. lv-94. See also Home Misc, 
251/7. 
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Persian linguist 51 The study also makes use of the material to be found 
in both the numerous editions of the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Mysore and xheEpigraphia Camaticaf 1 as well as Persian- 
language documents generated by the Mysore court 

To conclude, the work is divided into two parts. The first is primarily 
descriptive and provides a contextual andmarrative framework for the 
analysis contained in the second. The latter section looks at the 
strategies adopted by Tipu in both bolstering and asserting his claims 
and is essentially concerned with the rhetoric of kingship. By locating 
Tipu’s actions within their cultural context, it underlines the importance 
of ritual and symbolic practice in the expression and consolidation of 
power, and emphasizes the need for an holistic approach to the study of 
legitimization. 


51 David Price, Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of a Field Officer on the 
Retired List of the Indian Army (London, J 839). 

52 Mysore Department or Archaeology, Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Mysore {Bangalore, 1898-1950); B. Lewis Rice, Epignaphia Camatica 
(Bangalore 1898-1905), vote 3-12; R. Natasimhachar, Epignaphia Camatica, rev, 
e<L (Bangalore, 1923), voL Z 



Part One 

THE PATH 
TO LEGITIMACY 



“Face Him Like a Briton”: 

Tiger Hunting, Imperialism, and British Masculinity 
in Colonial India, 1800-1875 


Joseph Sramek 


Never attack a tiger on foot—if you can help it. There are cases in which you 
must do so. Then face him like a Briton, and kill him if you can; for if you fail 
to kill him, he will certainly kill you. (162) 

—Walter Campbell, My Indian journal 


B y 1864, when British Army officer Walter Campbell offered this 
advice, tigers and tiger hunting had become invested with 
several potent meanings. As “royal” beasts and “kings and 
masters of the jungle,” tigers had been closely associated historically 
with Indian and other Southeast Asian rulers (Wessing 27), associations 
of which many nine teen th-century Britons were keenly aware. Not only 
did many Britons seek to emulate various Mughal emperors for whom 
tiger hunting was an element of kingship, but on the way to presuming 
themselves the “New Mughals” they had to outdo various regional 
rulers such as Mysore’s Tipu Sultan (who held power from 1782 to 
1799) who also employed tigers as powerful symbols of their rule (Britde- 
bank 140-46). Tigers also represented for the British all that was wild 
and untamed in the Indian natural world. Thus, the curious late Victo¬ 
rian and Edwardian spectacle of British royals and other dignitaries 
being photographed standing aside dead tiger carcasses depicted the 
staging of the successful conquest of Indian nature by “virile imperial¬ 
ists” (MacKenzie 47). More generally, tiger hunting was an important 
symbol in the construction of British imperial and masculine identities 
during the nineteenth century. Precisely because tigers were dangerous 
and powerful beasts, tiger hunting represented a struggle with fear¬ 
some nature that needed to be resolutely faced “like a Briton,” as Camp¬ 
bell put it (162). Only by successfully vanquishing tigers would Britons 
prove their manliness and their fitness to rule over Indians. 

Much has been written about the place of the tiger in Indian 
and other Southeast Asian cultures during the precolonial period, 
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particularly as it related to kingship. For example, Peter Boomgaard has 
contended that various Javanese kingship rituals such as the sima-mciesa 
fight between tigers and water buffaloes and the rampogan shna or 
rampog macan (tiger-sticking) served the dual function of killing tigers 
as well as allowing Javanese rulers to "show [their] prowess” in the 
natural "world (Frontiers 109, 145-66). More relevant for our purposes 
here, various Indian monarchs, including several of the Mughal 
emperors, hunted tigers as a major way to demonstrate their power over 
nature. For example, Jehangir had a minute account kept of his prolific 
hunting over a thirty-six-year period between 1580 and 1616 during 
which time he is said personally to have killed 17,167 animals, 
including eighty tigers (Ali 31: 841-42). Likewise, seventeenth-century 
Italian visitor Niccolao Manucci wrote that Shah Jahan’s “ordinary 
amusement was tiger hunting” (qtd. in Ali 31: 843). 

The British had great pretensions to becoming successors to 
the Mughals during the nineteenth century. Before they could attain 
such power, however, they had to vanquish other Indian rulers, such as 
Mysore’s Tipu Sultan, who also employed die tiger in their symbolic 
arsenals—-in Tipu’s case almost to the point of “obsession” (Britdebank 
140). Among other uses, the tiger or the tiger stripe (babii) was used as 
decoration on his throne; on the uniforms of his soldiers; and on his 
coins, flags, and arms (Zamana Gallery). Perhaps most famous, though, 
was “Tipu’s Tiger,” a mechanical man-eating-tiger-cum-organ, which 
French craftsmen designed for him around 1794 and which is housed 
today at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. When wound, this 
mechanical organ enacts an allegory of the fierce animosity Tipu’s 
regime felt toward their British adversaries, representing the macabre 
scene of a tiger roaring and pouncing on a prostrate, shrieking Euro¬ 
pean victim (Archer 10). 

Here, then, the tiger has a different meaning than in the 
Mughal tiger hunts the British sought to emulate. Nor were the British 
blind to this other meaning. Soon after the British stormed Tipu’s 
fortress of Seringapatam in 1799, Benjamin Syndenham, an aide-de- 
camp to Governor-General Richard Wellesley, described the instru¬ 
ment in an official report as being “so contrived that while the Organ is 
playing, the hand of the European is often lifted up to express his help¬ 
less and deplorable Condition.” Demonstrating that he fully under¬ 
stood the symbolic meaning of the tiger employed in this instance, 
Syndenham wrote that “Tipu’s Tiger” (as the instrument would later 
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become known) was designed to symbolize the “'emblematical triumph” 
of Tipu over the British. 1 

In hunting tigers during die nineteenth century, then, the 
British drew upon two powerful meanings, both associated with Indian 
kingship. On the one hand, they consciously sought to emulate the 
Mughals and other Indian rulers by killing tigers. On the other hand, 
in the course of destroying these animals, they were also symbolically 
staging the defeat of Tipu Sultan and other Indian rulers who dared to 
get in the way of Britain’s imperial conquest of India. 

Bridsh tiger hunting represented imperial dominadon not just 
of India’s politics but also of its natural environment. Various environ¬ 
mental historians have stressed the extent to which the British exerted 
control over India’s dmber supply, among other natural resources, over 
the course of the nineteenth century (see, for instance, Guha; Gadgil 
and Guha; Rangarajan Fencing). These efforts culminated in the 
promulgadon of the Forest Act of 1878, which, to use the ude of Ranga¬ 
rajan’s book, “fenced the forest” by placing over one-fifth of the land- 
mass of South Asia directly under government control. Making the Raj’s 
forest department not only “the largest land manager in the subconti- 
nent but [also] one of the largest forestry enterprises in the world,” as 
Rangarajan explains (3), the law had major implications for colonial 
hunting. Hunters were now required to hold permits to hunt in govern¬ 
ment forests. Permits were rarely, if ever, granted to Indians and not 
even automatically to all Europeans; this system not only deepened 
racial divisions between Britons and Indians but also placed consider¬ 
able power over hunting in India after 1878 in the hands of Forest 
Department officials (Rangarajan 161, 181). 

Other scholars, such as Richard Grove and Richard Drayton, 
have presented different accounts of colonialism’s interaction with 
India’s environment. Grove argues for the importance of various colo¬ 
nial peripheries in the production of much Western knowledge about 
the natural world and contends that indigenous beliefs and practices 
observed in such territories influenced the formation of Western envi¬ 
ronmental ideas during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Similarly, Drayton argues that the worldwide scientific networks estab¬ 
lished near the end of the eighteenth century by botanist and naturalist 
Joseph Banks at the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew were symbolic just 
as much of the “colonization” of Britain by its colonial peripheries as of 
Britain’s imperial sway over the natural world (171). Colonial knowl- 
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edge production, Drayton insists, was very much a two-way street where 
the distinctions between metropole and periphery, while not entirely 
meaningless, were not always as clear as once believed. 

Drawing from both of these approaches to colonial Indian 
environmental history, I argue that the British hunted tigers largely 
with the aim of dominating India’s natural environment. I also empha¬ 
size, however, the importance of their reliance upon the local knowl¬ 
edge of Indian subordinates in order to conduct successful hunts. 
Furthermore, in drawing attention to one of the zoological dimensions 
of colonialism’s impact upon India’s environment, I aim to shift the 
focus of environmental historiography away from an emphasis on 
British forest management policies in India that has preoccupied 
scholars to date. 2 

Lasdy, this article also contributes to ongoing research on the 
deep and intricate connections between imperialism, big-game hunting, 
and gender in colonial Africa and Asia during the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries. Particularly seminal here has been John MacKenzie’s 
Empire of Nature (1988), which argues that big-game hunting was central 
to nineteenth- and twentieth-century British imperialism in Africa and 
India. Hunting not only symbolized die imperial “dominance of the 
environment” (80), according to MacKenzie, but was also important in 
the construction of British imperial masculinity (17-23). 

Other scholars have expanded on these important insights by 
analyzing particular colonial hunting experiences in Africa and Asia. 
Rangarajan argues that colonial officials largely equated “recalcitrant 
wild animals” such as tigers to “disobedient human beings” such as 
thugs and dacoits (Fendug 145). Colonial officials showed little or no 
tolerance for these “rebels” in their midst and actively sought their 
“elimination” whenever possible (“Raj” 210). Similarly, W. K. Storey 
maintains that the hunting of big cats such as tigers in India and lions 
in Africa during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
symbolized for Britons “the triumph of culture over nature and of the 
colonizer over die colonized” (149). Indeed, William Beinart contends 
that in the middle decades of the nineteenth century, even before the 
scramble for Africa, European hunters were already “laying down 
claims to possession” of Africa by “demarcating their hunting ground: 
conjuring the empire as estate” (“Review” 167). Nor was the “thrill of 
the chase” (Ritvo 243) limited solely to British imperialists. Although 
Boomgaard cautions tiiat tiger hunting by the Dutch in Indonesia “was 
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a much less important feature of colonial rule” than it was for the 
British in India, he also maintains that hunting “became much more 
fashionable” after the 1870s as the Dutch empire in Southeast Asia 
expanded {Frontiers 136, 138). 

This scholarship has provided much useful information on colo¬ 
nial hunting practices during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and has drawn many important connections between hunting, 
imperialism, and masculinity. By focusing so much attention on the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, much of the current 
work on big-game hunting has presented this period as generally 
standing for imperialism as a whole. By considering instead the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century, this article presents a new pictjire of 
colonial tiger hunting, suggesting that it was, in at least two important 
respects, markedly different from the later version of the sport. 

First, the weaponry used to hunt tigers was very different 
during this earlier period. Writing in 1884, Bombay Army Lieutenant 
Thomas Rice described the smooth-bore, muzzle-loading muskets he 
and other hunters used prior to the 1870s as ‘Very light, inferior [and] 
inefficient” compared with the then-new high-velocity hunting rifles 
{Indian 147). Hunters before the 1870s shot at charging tigers with 
weapons that had typical ranges of only fifty to one hundred yards and 
also had to deal with smoke powder and all the “complex paraphernalia 
of muzzle-loading” which greatly affected both precision and “pene¬ 
trating power” (MacKenzie 303-04). Consequendy, these hunters 
needed to adopt various Indian methods of hunting, such as using 
machans (hunting platforms perched in tall trees) or riding on top of 
elephants, if they were to hunt tigers successfully while also remaining 
safely above the typical range of a tiger’s spring of twelve to twenty feet. 

Second, the increase in pageantry surrounding the Raj starting 
in the mid-1870s, as evidenced by the proclamation of Victoria as 
Empress of India in 1876 and by the Imperial Assemblage in Delhi the 
following year (Cohn, “Representing”), together with the growing 
intrusiveness of the colonial state demonstrated by the Forest Act, 
fundamentally changed British hunting. MacKenzie argues that as 
“British rule moved into the era of imperial bombast,” tiger and other 
types of hunting became more “regularized and hedged about with 
codes and rules,” and the “social distance between Britons and Indians” 
grew during and after the 1870s (170). By contrast, I argue that there 
was greater room for British-Indian interaction in earlier decades. 
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Thus, while various scholars such as M. S. S. Pandian have argued that 
dger hunting during the late nineteenth century was tl one of the sites 
on which the colonial project tried to construct and affirm the differ¬ 
ence between its 'superior 1 self and the inferiorized 'native other”’ 
(239), I contend that British interactions with Indians were generally 
more varied and complex during the period before the 1870s than this 
interpretation allows for. 


* * * 

Before proceeding further, I should briefly say something about 
the type of evidence used in this article as well as its periodization. First, 
I draw upon British hunting memoirs and other published books about 
India as well as East India Company archival files relating to tigers and 
tiger hunting. Much of this material, although by no means all, relates to 
tiger hunting in northern and central India, or the areas encompassed 
within the Bengal Presidency. Secondly, this article covers a long su'etch 
of time during which many significant political, social, and cultural shifts 
occurred, most prominently the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857-58 and the 
subsequent replacement of the East India Company by die British Raj. By 
no means do I wish to minimize the importance of this or other changes 
in colonialism during this period. Regarding tiger hunting, however, I 
argue that the crucial decade was the 1870s. As already noted, three 
major changes occurred during this decade that fundamentally changed 
the nature of tiger hunting: the weapons revolution that made shooting 
large animals significantly easier and safer for hunters but deadlier for 
the animals; the increased pomp of colonialism from the mid-1870s 
onward; and, lastly, the Forest Act, which more directly involved the colo¬ 
nial state in hunting. For these and other reasons, the period roughly 
between 1800 (when the first hunting memoirs begin to appear) and the 
1870s can be usefully analyzed as a relatively coherent whole. 

Tiger Hunting and British Masculinity 

It is not immediately clear why many Britons in nineteenth- 
century India would have chosen to hunt tigers. First of all, hunting 
during this period of more primitive weaponry could (and often did) 
prove to be quite dangerous. Indeed, Boomgaard argues that because 
the Dutch in Indonesia as well as the British in Malaysia lacked the open 
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grassy plains of northern India and were therefore unable to make use 
of elephants, they generally did not hunt tigers during this period 
precisely because of the danger involved in doing so (“‘Primitive’” 186). 
Second, for all the associations between tiger hunting and Indian 
princes, not all field sports enjoyed by Indian rulers were enthusiasti¬ 
cally embraced by Britons in India. Sports such as hawking or coursing 
with greyhounds or cheetahs were not terribly popular with the British 
and consequently very few books were written about these activities. 3 
Finally, there were other Indian animals that could be hunted besides 
tigers. Other field sports enjoyed by army officers, colonial bureaucrats, 
and soldiers—-the three groups of Britons in India who typically wrote 
hunting memoirs—included wild boar hunting (or “pig-sticking”) and 
bear hunting. These sports, if not quite as dangerous as hunting dgers, 
were considered by several authors to be just as exhilarating (see, for 
instance, James; Markham). 

While Britons hunted tigers to emulate the Mughals as well as to 
dominate India’s natural environment, the greatest attraction of the 
sport for many of these hunters was its association with masculinity. Some 
authors, like Bengal Army Captain Thomas Williamson, regarded tiger 
hunting as a “manly diversion” requiring “coolness” and a “good aim” (1: 
276). Others emphasized how hunting was cenmal to the development of 
that all-important Victorian U'ait of “character.” For instance, Bengal 
Army Captain Henry Shakespear pleaded with parents in the preface to 
his 1860 hunting memoir that they encourage their sons to partake in 
big-game hunting so as to keep them “out of a thousand temptations and 
injurious pursuits” (3). Fie argued that hunting was an “innocent, manly, 
and useful” activity that would not only keep their sons “fit for their duty 
as soldiers,” 4 but would also prevent them from “tak[ing] to the gaming¬ 
table, or to an excess of feasting, rioting . . . debauchery” and other “friv¬ 
olous pursuits or effeminate pleasures” (2). Similarly, Philip Meadows 
Taylor, the author of Confessions of a Thug( 1837) and other novels about 
India, as well as the police superintendent for the Nizam of Hyderabad 
between 1839 and 1860, recalled in his 1878 memoir that his various 
youthful hunting excursions during the late 1820s and early 1830s “gave 
a manlier, hardier tone” to his “mind.” Fie found that these hunting 
experiences were “of great service” throughout his later career (27). 

It is important to note, however, that while many Britons praised 
tiger hunting during the nineteenth century, not everyone did so. For 
example, James Mill considered the predilection toward hunting by 
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Indian princes in his History of British India (1817) as evidence of, among 
other things, India’s ‘'uncivilized state” (1: 336). Together with the “plea¬ 
sures of the harem,” princely tiger hunting was also responsible for centu¬ 
ries of bad government by Indian rulers (3: 76, 77). Similarly, Bengal 
judge Frederick John Shore complained of British revenue collectors 
“whose whole time was spent in the amusement of sporting” (1: 457) and 
“other boyish recreations” (2: 517) instead of their official duties. 

Most colonial officials argued, however, that tiger hunting was 
necessary given the dangers the animals posed. In addition to their bite 
and claws, and their often-lethal spring, tigers were also deemed to be 
dangerous animals because of their stealth. Lawrie Todd, a contributor 
for Oriental Sporting Magazine, warned in an 1831 article that tigers often 
“skulked into a thick bush” while waiting to attack their prey (2: 231). 
Similarly, William Rice warned readers of his 1857 tiger hundng memoir 
that dgers preferred not to “attack a large body of people well together” 
but rather to “select any solitary individual” as their prey (62). Bridsh 
Army Captain J. T. Newall even derided the dger in his 1866 memoir for 
being “as deceitful as a woman” in its hundng methods (402). 

In ascribing to the dger qualides such as cowardice and deceit¬ 
fulness, these authors may have been projecting anxieties about their 
own sneaky conduct in hundng onto the animal. After all, during this 
earlier period before die advent of the high-velocity hundng rifle, to give 
a dger a “sporting” chance could prove lethal. British hunters appeal' 
generally to have hunted the tiger during this period either by waiting for 
it overnight in sometimes very uncomfortable machans constructed in tall 
trees, usually fifteen to twenty feet above the ground, 0 or else to beat for 
the animal during the middle of the day (when it would typically be 
asleep) while riding elephants. During this latter type of hunt, several 
Indian beaters on foot would bang drums, crash cymbals, and play other 
noisy oi discoidant instruments, as well as shoot blanks from 
matchlocks, all to rouse a frustrated tiger to charge at British hunters, 
who shot at it from atop their elephants (Shakespear 84; Newall 29, 289- 
90). Only in rare instances does it appear that British hunters stalked a 
tiger on foot and thus actually “fac[ed] it like a Briton” in a literal sense. 

Chivalrous British Hunters, “Cavalier” Rajas, and “Timid Bengalis” 

In the latter decades of the nineteenth century, as British offi¬ 
cials started compiling detailed statistics on India, the dangers posed by 
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tigers became much better known. At no time were tigers the most 
lethal animal for Indians—snakes caused far more deaths. Even so, the 
fact that tigers caused roughly 1,200 deaths per year (Boomgaard, Fron¬ 
tiers 77) and were capable of killing as many as sixty to seventy cattle a 
year gready alarmed colonial officials. But even before accurate statis¬ 
tics were compiled, the nodon that tigers were quite dangerous was 
widely shared not only by authors of hunting memoirs but also by colo¬ 
nial officials formulating policy. Coinciding with the reinvendon of the 
chivalric gendemanly ideal in Britain during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century by such authors as Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle 
(see Girouard; Adams: and Sussman), a powerful rationale for British 
dger hunting began to develop in India: the supposed need for British 
hunters to protect Indian men, women, and children from the savage 
creature. 

Both the East India Company and the British Raj actively 
encouraged the destruction of tigers and other predators by offering 
financial rewards to hunters—Indians as well as Europeans—who killed 
them. During the first half of the nineteenth century, the Company 
typically paid rewards of five to ten rupees for tiger skins, while giving 
lesser amounts for talons and other parts of a tiger’s body. Often 
considerably more was given in instances when a known “man-eater” 
was killed (MacKenzie 182). According to Mahesh Rangarajan, the 
British Raj was even “more systematic” in its efforts to encourage the 
“extermination” of tigers and other large carnivore predators: begin¬ 
ning in the 1860s, rewards were increased in the Central Provinces and 
other regions to range from twenty to fifty rupees for adult tigers and 
ten to twenty rupees for their cubs (Fencing 149). 

Despite some authors and colonial revenue officials who 
worried about fraudulent Indian hunters taking tiger skins to multiple 
revenue collectors (see, for instance, Johnson 70; East India Company, 
Revenue Letter, 30 July 1823), many justified the policy on the basis of 
the perceived danger of tigers to Indian society. Tigers were “ferocious” 
menaces to society; their presence often caused “the passage of the 
Ghauts [public baths] or Public Roads [to] become . . . imminently 
dangerous to Travellers” (East India Company, Revenue Letter, 29 
June 1826). Tigers also inflicted “serious injury on industrious 
husbandmen” and often destroyed their cattle and crops (East India 
Company, “Narrative”). Indeed, even in the face of scattered griping by 
British sportsmen that the payment of rewards to kill tigers destroyed 
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the “noble” nature of hunting (for example, Nimrod, “Tiger Hunting,” 
Apr. 1829, 1: 180), various government officials deemed the expendi¬ 
ture of money on rewards as absolutely necessary to encourage Indian 
hunters to be “more active and enterprizing” in killing tigers (East 
India Company, Revenue Letter, 29 June 1826). Most agreed with Will¬ 
iamson that the “death of a tiger is a matter of too much importance to 
be treated with indifference” by the colonial government (1: 211). 

Even widi monetary rewards, however, many Britons believed 
that too few tigers were being killed to ensure the safety of Indians. 
Many Britons blamed rajas, zamindars, and other landed elites, gener¬ 
ally perceiving them as lazy and indolent, despite widespread British 
perceptions of tiger hunting during the nineteenth century as a 
“princely pastime” (James 2: 44). Thus, many were careful to distin¬ 
guish between the hunting undertaken by various historical Indian 
rulers such as the Mughals, which they usually admired, and the prac¬ 
tices of contemporary Indian rulers and landed elites, which they 
generally did not praise. For instance, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
governor of Bombay from 1819 to 1827, warmly praised the sixteen th- 
century ruler Akbar and other Mughal emperors for showing 
“exuberant courage” in their “rash encounters with tigers and other 
wild beasts” (2: 223) and for their fondness for killing tigers (2: 278). At 
the same time, many Britons were more inclined simply to co-opt, if not 
in some cases supplant, the traditional roles of contemporary Indian 
rulers as benevolent protectors of Indian men, women, and children 
against tigers and other large beasts (Ramusack 158). 

For some authors, such as James Tod and Hemy Pottinger, a 
lieutenant-general in the Bombay Army and later governor of the 
Madras Presidency, a major reason why tigers were such a scourge to 
Indians lay in the extensive and often exclusive hunting preserves that 
many Indian rulers enjoyed (Pottinger 22). The privilege to use such 
lands was not much of an issue for many Britons if Indian princes 
actively partook in the “martial exercise” of tiger hunting and “chival¬ 
rously” protected their Indian subjects, as Tod conceded some did (2: 
751). The problem came, however, when “lazy gentry” allowed their 
hunting preserves to become over-populated with tigers and other wild 
beasts, thus endangering the welfare of local villagers (Tod 2: 751). 

This complaint was also found in several government reports 
from the period as well. For example, it was reported in 1839 that the 
Raja of Benares had not hunted in his reserve for over four years, 
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neglecting his responsibility to the point that the ‘'ravages committed by 
the Tigers, exceed belief” (East India Company, “Narrative”). Local 
villagers frequently lost their cattle and occasionally “casual travelers” 
on the public road were killed. Only after Governor-General Lord 
Auckland (George Eden) threatened the prince with the seizure of his 
preserve by the colonial government if he further delayed the hunting 
of tigers did the raja relent and agree to do so more often (East India 
Company, “Narrative”). 

Even when various rajas hunted, however, many authors were 
critical of how they hunted. Some thought that Indian princes were not 
sufflciendy sportsmanlike, relying too much on the easy kill. Tod, for 
instance, described the hunting of several Rajput rajas he visited as 
being “indiscriminate .. . slaughter” (2: 751). Others, such as William 
Rice, lobbed a far more serious criticism regarding the supposedly 
needless danger in which Indians were placed because of the pomp and 
splendor of many princely tiger hunts. Rice argued it was more often 
than not the “rule, instead of the exception” that at least one or more 
Indians would be killed during each “grand hunting-party.” He further 
criticized the “cavalier” attitudes of many of these princes who 
explained away the deaths of their Indian helpers by calling them “acci¬ 
dents” ( Tiger-Shooting 29). Quite tellingly, however, Rice did not criti¬ 
cize British hunters who were arguably just as “cavalier” if not more so. 

In addition to criticizing princes for not adequately protecting 
their Indian subjects from tigers, various authors, such as Williamson, 
also castigated Indian laymen themselves for being cotvardly toward these 
animals. Drawing upon the already well-established trope of the “effemi¬ 
nate Bengali” (see, for instance, Orme), Williamson wrote in 1807 that 
while “spirited individuals may, here and there, be found,” by and large 
the “weak timid Bengallee ... flies” from tigers without putting up any 
resistance (1: 185). Williamson conceded that running away from tigers 
was generally a wise response on the part of Bengali peasants who were 
typically without adequate weapons to properly defend themselves (190). 
Even so, he still criticized their “predestinarianism” and general “unwill¬ 
ingness” to stand up to tigers, even while “it is well known that tigers are 
easily made to quit haunts, if proper measures be resorted to” (198). 

These perceptions of total Indian helplessness were important 
to British notions that only they could truly be relied upon to kill tigers. 
At die same time, however, these notions were at odds with the 
numerous instances of Indians who actively defended themselves 
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against tigers. For example, a Madras judge reported a case in 1815 
when over 700 villagers from his district “formed a Circle round [a] 
Tyger” and killed it by spearing it (East India Company, Report). 
Williamson also described instances of Indian villagers using traps 
involving nets as well as poisoned arrows to kill tigers (1: 228). 6 Unable, 
therefore, to criticize Indian villagers for being helpless in these cases, 
Britons instead derided their hunting methods as being inefficient, 
cowardly, or needlessly dangerous to themselves or others. Thus, 
although the villagers successfully killed the tiger by encircling it, as the 
Madras judge reported, this was only accomplished after three villagers 
“were severely torn” by the animal (East India Company, Report). 
Williamson considered the use of nets and other traps to catch and kill 
tigers to be inefficient, warning that Ugers, even “when . . . appear[ing] 
to be entangled beyond the possibility of self-extrication” had been 
known to escape (228). Perhaps most egregious from a British point of 
view, though, was the use of poisoned arrows to kill tigers. Earlier 
writers such as Williamson (2: 14) and Johnson (70) did concede that 
this method was generally effective, usually managing to kill tigers 
within 200 yards of where they were shot and usually within a half-hour 
to an hour. Other later authors, like William Rice, were more critical, 
however, condemning the use of poisoned arrows as “a dirty trick” that 
was the “ruin of all sport” ( Tiger-Shooting 121). 

# ❖ * 

While British authors castigated Indian rulers and landed elites 
for not effectively protecting other Indians from tigers, or Indian 
laymen for not ably protecting themselves, it is not surprising that many 
lauded their own efforts and those of fellow British sportsmen in 
protecting Indian men, women, and children from these animals. For 
example, Edward Hungerford Delaval Elers Napier, an officer in the 
British Army, claimed that many villagers displayed a “sentiment of 
more than gratitude” every time British hunters rid them of “the 
scourge of a ferocious wild beast” such as a man-eating tiger. Rather 
romantically, he compared British tiger hunters to “the ancient heroes 
of old, such as Jason, Hercules, and Theseus” whom he bitterly 
remarked “must have earned their immortality and laurels at a very 
cheap rate” (2: 194), for none was ever recorded hunting “the royal 
tiger” (196). Other authors, such as Rice, were more prosaic but just as 
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congratulatory of their own efforts in ending “the reign of terror of so 
established [a] rapacious pest” as a man-eating tiger ( Tiger-Shooting 48). 

The discourse of the calm, stoic Bridsh hunter ably protecting 
otherwise helpless and panic-stricken Indians was also portrayed in 
various lithograph prints that appeared in several hunting memoirs. For 
example, in a print entitled “Tiger Killed by a Chance Shot Near 
Meidah” (fig. 1) from Rice’s Tiger-Shooting in India (1857), an Indian on 
the far right is clearly fearful of the imminent charge of a tiger while the 
British hunter is shown as dispassionately shooting it. The calm collected¬ 
ness of the British hunter depicted in the print, though, is highly unreal¬ 
istic for two reasons: the close proximity of the tiger and the title’s 
characterization of the scene as a “chance shot.” Likewise, in a sepia print 
(fig. 2) found in Wild Men and Wild Beasts (1871), a work by William 
Gordon-Cumming, an officer in die Bengal Army, British hunters are 
depicted as taking all of die proactive steps against charging tigers, while 
Indians are shown as simply running away. Given that British hunters in 
both prints have guns while the Indians do not, the different reactions of 
the two are veiy understandable. This more logical explanation for the 
varied responses to charging tigers, though, interrupts die more racist 
and nationalist interpretations of the supposed difference between 
proactive British hunters and helpless Indians. 

Indian Shikaris and British Hunters 

Despite the bravado of British hunters depicted by Rice and 
Gordon-Cumming, tiger hunting during this earlier period was often 
quite difficult as well as dangerous, largely because of the weaponry it 
entailed. The limitations of this weaponry made necessary much inter¬ 
action between British hunters and Indian shikaris (trackers and 
hunting guides) if Britons were to learn how to hunt tigers successfully 
as well as safely. These interactions, therefore, were qualitatively very 
different from those involving Indian elites on the one hand and 
laymen Indians on the other. Unlike these other groups, whom Britons 
largely denigrated for their less-than-manly responses to the dangers 
posed by tigers, authors of hunting memoirs before the 1870s by and 
large did not criticize shikaris. Rather, in large part because British 
hunters then needed the services of these men if they were ever to learn 
how to hunt tigers in the jungle, their interactions with them generally 
appear to have been more positive than with other Indians. 
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When describing shikaris in their hunting memoirs during this 
period, British hunters generally focused on three themes. First, many 
stressed the “low-caste” or “tribal” status of their hunting partners. This 
emphasis was not in itself so surprising given the classism of many 
Britons in India as well as the growing colonial interest in caste during 
the first half of the nineteenth century (see, for instance, Inden; Dirks; 
and Cohn, Colonialism). For example, Johnson described shikaris as 
being “generally Hindoos of a low cast” (22), while Marianne Young 
classed them as “outcasts” in her 1839 memoir (1: 199). 

Ironically enough, in the hunting of tigers the British appear to 
have employed the services mainly of groups such as the Bhils and the 
Gonds, whom the colonial state otherwise considered “disobedient 
human beings” (Rangarajan, Fencing 145). Many British hunters, though, 
do not seem to have been terribly bothered by the “low-caste” or “tribal” 
backgrounds of their shikari hunting partners. A likely reason for this was 
the professional expertise of shikaiis in the killing of tigers. For instance, 
Williamson described shikaris as being “generally expert in their profes¬ 
sion” (1: 209), while Johnson praised their “cool perseverance” (24) in 
the “business” (72) of killing tigers. Likewise, Bengal Army Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas Skinner remarked that shikarisheld “dangerous offices” 
(1:151) as they had to become “acquainted with the haunts and habits of 
wild beasts” (1: 151-52). For this reason, he argued, they deserved all die 
respect and admiration typically accorded the “professional huntsmen” 
who largely made fox hunts back home in England possible (1: 151). 

Finally, several authors argued that shikaris were indispensable 
to the hunt. “Nimrod in the East” declared in an August 1831 article in 
Oriental Sporting Magazine that “if you want to kill tigers you must trust 
entirely” to shikaris (“Tiger Hunting” 186) while Shakespear noted 
nearly three decades later that successfully tr acking tigers “require[d] 
many years experience and practice in the jungle, besides the natural 
gift of a very keen sight” (88). Mainly for this reason, shikariswere “posi¬ 
tively necessary for following this sport successfully and safely” (91). 

British hunters used the expertise of Indian shikaris in a variety 
of different ways during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century. In some cases, the British employed shikaris as gun carriers 
whose constant responsibility it was to reload the multiple guns usually 
needed in this era of more primitive weaponry. In such cases, shikaris 
were not usually expected to shoot tigers themselves, although Shake¬ 
spear advised his readers to hire only those shikaris who were “able to 
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shoot’" in cases of emergencies (6). Likewise, Thomas Rice warned that 
hunters needed to have ‘perfect confidence" in the “steadiness of these 
men,” insisting that “nothing must for a moment disconcert these gun- 
carriers” upon whom much of the safety of British hunters depended 
( Tiger-Shooting vi-vii). 

In addition to employing shikaris as gun holders, British hunters 
also used them for tracking tigers and reporting their likely whereabouts. 
Hunters were often impressed by the skill shikans displayed in procuring 
this useful knowledge. Johnson remarked that they “trace him [a tiger] 
by the blood, or, if they cannot follow it, they look about in all the thick 
covers neat'.” Because they were so “well acquainted with their haunts, 
they know the direction he will most likely take, and seldom fail of 
finding him in a few hours” (68). Similarly, Rice noted how often he was 
amazed that shikans , just by “carefully observing each footprint or 
slightest drop of blood” were able to “point out the direction in which the 
wounded game has gone” [Tiger-Shooting 57). 

A third role that shikaris played in several British tiger hunts was 
to serve as knowledgeable experts whom British hunters consulted in 
the hunting of particular tigers. In such consultations, it appears that 
British hunters usually deferred to their advice. For example, Shake- 
spear relates a few instances when he had disagreed with the hunting 
strategies of his shikaris. Nevertheless, he often deferred to their judg¬ 
ment, stating that he does not often like to “go in direct opposition to 
the advice of so many men, hunters also” who knew “the country and 
animal so well” (67). Similarly, Gordon-Cumming emphasizes the 
importance of having frequent meetings with shikans , insisting that they 
are essential and “not time thrown away” (14). Later in his account, he 
remarks that he and his British hunting partners “trusted a good deal” 
to his shikaii “Bheeka” (152), who was frequently “brought up for 
consultation” in the hunting of particular tigers (153). 

Finally, in a few instances, shikaris actually appear to have 
directed British tiger hunts. The best evidence for this role exists in 
Newall’s fictionalized memoir, in which he recounts numerous inter¬ 
actions between himself and two other British hunters and three Indian 
shikaris during the midT850s. In several instances, Newall describes 
Rugonauth, one of the shikans , “marshall [ing]” the tiger hunt by 
“inspect[ing] the position” (27) making sure the three British hunters 
were “properly posted” (28), entrusting the fireworks to “the charge of 
reliable men,” as well as taking “personal command of the beaters” (29). 
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Other shikaris are described as performing similar roles. Thus, 
in another instance, because Manajee (another shikari) knew the partic¬ 
ular jungle better than Rugonauth, he was “entrusted [with] the duty” 
of overseeing the hunting of tigers in that area (Newall 85). After 
walking some distance, Manajee chose three trees where the British 
hunters were posted. The British hunters complied with Manajee’s 
orders with out “wasting words” (85). Likewise, in a third instance, this 
time in “the absence of Rugonauth” (278), Manajee “of course, under¬ 
took the whole of the arrangements” (278-79). After these were 
completed, Manajee stationed the hunters. Once he “saw that all were 
ready, he went round and put the beaters in motion” (281). 

Conclusion 

The numerous, varied, and complex interactions between 
Britons and Indians described in this article suggest the need for a more 
nuanced analytical framework for understanding British colonialism than 
one that solely or mainly focuses on racial difference. To be sure, in some 
cases Britons sought to delegitimize Indian autonomy both during this 
earlier period and later in the century. For example, in their efforts to 
assert a dominant role in tiger hunting for themselves as well as to co¬ 
opt—if not in some cases supplant—the traditional authority of Indian 
rulers more broadly, Britons denigrated the efforts of various Indian 
rulers and landed elites in killing tigers. Likewise, British hunters also 
criticized Indian peasants for needing protection from tigers, or, when 
they actively defended themselves, for their cowardly or unsportsmanlike 
methods. As I have argued, they did so largely to legitimate their own 
intervention in tiger hunting and to present it in more chivalrous terms. 

I would also argue, however, that this kind of analysis goes only 
so far in developing our understanding of tiger hunting and even British 
imperialism more generally. For one tiling, such an analytical approach, 
dwelling primarily on racial difference, fails to account adequately for 
the number of Britons who embraced Indian tiger hunting during the 
nineteenth century. Rather than eschew the sport, as they did with other 
princely activities like hawking and coursing with greyhounds or chee¬ 
tahs, Britons largely adopted it as one of their own. Second, but just as 
important, such an analysis does not successfully account for the gener¬ 
ally favorable treatment of shikaris in British texts, at least in the period 
before the 1870s. It may be true that British hunters no longer needed or 
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desired the help of shikaris later on in the nineteenth century. Certainly, 
from a cursory reading of tum-of-th e-century tiger hunting narratives by 
forestry official E. P. Stebbing and other hunters, it appears that shikaris 
were denigrated vis-a-vis British hunters and were increasingly labeled as 
‘"poachers.” 7 Before the 1870s, however, there is little evidence of these 
attitudes. Rather, Britons during this earlier period appear to have 
adopted tiger hunting without dismissing shikaris as irrelevant or, even 
worse, nuisances who needed to be brought to account. Indeed, in 
several cases, authors of hunting memoirs insisted that they were abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to a successful hunt. 

Likewise, Britons certainly attempted to dominate India’s 
natural environment by hunting tigers in the nineteenth century. 
However, leaving the story there without also addressing the numerous 
interactions with Indian informants and indigenous knowledge presents 
an incomplete picture of colonialism’s interaction with India’s environ¬ 
ment. Just as Richard Grove has shown that a considerable amount of 
Western environmental thought was indebted to Indian and other 
indigenous knowledge about the natural world (ch. 2 and ch. 8), Bridsh 
tiger hunting in India, particularly before the 1870s, owed a great deal to 
interactions between British hunters and Indian shikaris . Furthermore, 
while Britons appropriated Indian tiger hunting during the nineteenth 
century in their conscious efforts to become the “New Mughals,” Indian 
participation still remained a vital part of the story. Shikaris did not 
recede into the background as other Indian informants may have done 
but rather played a central role. They were “professional experts” who 
taught British hunters how to hunt tigers successfully and safely. 

British tiger hunting in India between roughly 1800 and 1875 
was thus a curious but probably not unique context in which Britons 
were “able to build social bridges” with Indians from a variety of social 
groups, overcoming several of the burners of colonialism in the process 
(MacKenzie 169). Through die building of these “bridges,” Indian tiger 
hunting developed into a powerful marker of Bridsh imperial and 
masculine idendties during this period. Although in later decades there 
was greater social distancing between Britons and Indians in hunting 
and other forms of colonial interaction, I have argued diat this was not 
necessarily a feature of imperialism in all instances. As important as the 
construction of racial, class, and gender differences between Britons 
and Indians were to British colonial rule over India, they were not 
entirely fixed or stable. The nineteenth-century histoiy of British tiger 
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hunting in India offers one compelling instance of the nuances and 
complexities of the colonizing project, which should not simply be 
reduced to a mechanism for the negative “othering” of subject peoples. 

City University of Neio York, Graduate Center 


NOTES 

This article began as two conference papers delivered at the 2004 annual conference of 
the Nineteenth Century Studies Association, held in St. Louis, MO, and the 2004 annual 
conference of the Southern Conference on British Studies, held in Memphis, TN. I would 
like to thank Cristina Carbone and Nupur Chaudhuri for their feedback on the two con¬ 
ference papers. I would also like to thank my advisor, Timothy Albom, for his guidance 
and support, Bonnie Anderson, Alix Cooper, Mary Gibson, Jacob Kramer, Alexander 
Stavropolous, Randolph Trumbach, Oscar Zambrano, and the two anonymous reviewers 
at Victorian Studies for their insightful comments and critiques, and, finally, the Graduate 
Center of the City University of New York for funding my research by providing me with 
a graduate teaching fellowship and a CUNYWriting Fellowship. 

1 Indeed, Syndenham urged the Court of Directors to have the last laugh at 
Tipu’s expense by placing this “characteristic memoreal [sic] of the arrogance and barba¬ 
rous cruelty of Tippoo Sultaun” in the Tower of London. Alas, calmer heads prevailed 
and “Tipu’s Tiger” resided for the next half century in the Company’s London offices at 
Leadenhall Street. After the Company’s abolition in 1858, the instrument passed into die 
India Office’s possession before being deeded away, first to the Soudi Kensington 
Museum in 1879, which later became the Victoria and Albert Museum, where it is on 
permanent exhibit today (Archer 21-27). 

2 Colonial Indian environmental historiography has thus far mainly focused on 
colonialism’s effect on India’s flora and the development of imperial forestry policy to 
the near exclusion of India’s animal environment from discussion. This lack of balance 
has recently been decried by Rangarajan (“Raj” 207), who notes that influential books in 
North American and European environmental history', such as those by Worster and by 
Thomas, thoroughly consider the animal dimension in their work, while Indian environ¬ 
mental history, with the excepdon of his own work, has lagged far behind. Likewise, 
Beinart has thoroughly incorporated the animal dimension in his discussion of Soudi 
African environmental history 7 between 1770 and 1950 {Rise), including a full chapter on 
efforts by South African ranchers and the colonial state to address the jackal problem” 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

3 Books published on these sports generally faired poorly. For example, Richard 
F. Burton’s Falconry in the Valley of the Indus (1852) sold only half of its initial print-run of 
500 copies over the quarter century following its publication (Edward Rice 216). 

‘‘This reference to soldiers appears to be a slippage in Shakespear’s choice of 
words, for the passage is not about common soldiers at all but about British officers. 

“Various authors of hunting memoirs, such as diat by “Nimrod in the East,” 
complained that hunters in machans had to sit perfectly still for up to several hours in a 
quite “uncomfortable position” that often caused “stiff necks” (“Tiger Hunting,” Aug. 
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1831, 453). Others noted the drawbacks of the stationary nature of the machan itself, 
which made it difficult to shoot a tiger accurately, particularly in the dark (Napier 2: 66). 
This type of hunt also required, in general, much “resigned patience” on the part of the 
hunter (Williamson 1: 234) as well as u a considerable amount of coolness” (Johnson 73). 

interestingly enough, many of these hunting methods were closely analogous to 
the main methods used by Javanese and Sumatran hunters to capture or kill tigers 
(Boomgaard, Frontiers 112-28). 

'Rangarajan argues that while Stebbing may have been more articulate in 
expressing this point of view than other writers, he was not alone among forest officials 
(or other hunters) in looking unfavorably upon shikaris and other Indian hunters during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries {Fencing 169-70, 180-83). 
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